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WHAT WILL THE NEW YEAR BRING? 
HE New Year has come! New Year’s nineteen-eighteen is 
: here! The joys and sorrows, the successes and failures of 
nineteen-seventeen have become history. 
Nineteen-seventeen. has been the most wonderful year 
in the history of Negro freedom. Never before has Opportunity 
knocked at the Colored man’s door, literally begging for entrance, as 
in the past year. Never before has Fortune so favored the Black Man. 
War is terrible. We grant that. But even the war has given us 
something. Because of the war, because fearless, loyal, trustworthy 
men were needed as military leaders, hundreds and hundreds of Col- 
ored men have been trained as officers and pressed into service in the 
United States Army. Not only does this give us an opportunity to 
show the world what fine specimens of manhood are to be found among 
the Colored Race, but it gives us an oppor- 
tunity to show the world that the Colored 
man is willing,—nay, anxious to help make 




























their own. Their worth to the com- 
mercial world is being recognized to such 
an extent that today they are employed in 
nearly every avenue of industry. What 
will the New Year bring? The narrow 
minded will say that it will bring us just 
what other years have brought—bitter dis- 


Madison 
What They Are Wearing 


and Today is the only part of 
Time that really counts. By 
grasping every opportunity To- 
day, Tomorrow’s success, the 
success of the New Year, and 
of all the years to come will be 
assured. 


KNITTING FOR 
THE “SAMMIES” 


UR cover design this month 

shows a very patriotic little girl knitting for the “Sammies.” 
Clickety-click go the knitting needles at home, in the cars, on trains, 
in restaurants and even on the streets. All the women and girls and 
some of the men, 
too, are busily knit- 
ting so that the 
“Sammies” can have 
plenty of good warm ; 
sweaters, socks, helmets, mufflers and other ““comfies” to protect them 
from the icy blasts of winter. It is an excellent work, a work that will 
be appreciated, and a work that really brings the workman happiness. 
While a great many of our girls and women are knitting, there are not 
enough of them interested in the work to supply all of the Colored 
soldiers. Some clubs and a number of churches have “adopted” com- 
panies of Colored soldiers and will endeavor to keep them supplied 
with everything they need, but there are many more who no doubt 
would be glad to be “adopted.” Why not begin the work at once and 
make some Sammy comfortable for the winter. If you don’t know 
how to knit, don’t miss a single issue of the Half-Century because we're 
going to tell you how it is done in the near future. 
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YOUR NEW YEAR'S RESOLUTIONS 


HAT resolutions have you made for the New Year? 
a new leaf so that you may start out afresh? Do you expect to make this 
the very best year of your life? Do you want to dress better, make your home 


more comfortable, take better care of your children, and have a bigger bank 


Of course you do, Well, just send in your subscription to the HALF- 


$1.00 a year. 
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“Whether black or white, rich or poor, a golden opportunity is presented to every man at 


some time during his life, but it is never brought to him on a silver tray.” 
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A CHAT WITH OUR READERS. 
E WANT you to see from our point of view, then it is up 
W to you to talk Colored people’s interests in every phase 
of development and constructive effort along race lines. 
We want you to be armed thrice with convincing argu- 

ment, strong and logical. 

We are no longer judged by the might of muscle, by the power 
to lift things of weight and measurement, by the power to carry large 
sacks, physical and mechanical, but we are now to be judged by the 
power of our reasoning faculties, the wonderful power of well thought 
out principles upon which we are to base our activities, that mental 
power which is able, when properly used, to move a world. 

The race needs a home magazine strong in the truth of life, forci- 
ble and effective in promotion of every good work that tends to insure 

the development of our intellectual faculties 
so that we may build a strong social fabric, 
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that it was the duty of each 
reader to secure for us a reliable 
young man or woman to go into 
every Colored home and secure 
subscriptions. There is work 
enough along this line—just tak- 
ing subscriptions for the Half- 
Century Magazine to give ten 
thousand young men and women 
an opportunity to make a good 
living. 


Have you turned over 


Subscribe today. 





OU need the magazine,—you need the mental food that we know 
the magazine offers; we want you to tell others also, especially 


those who are hun- 
gering for the bread 
of intellect, that they 
can procure sustin- 
ence of a mental na- 
ture by subscribing for the Half-Century. The life worth while is the 
life of service, and we cannot feel that we have done our duty until 
we have contributed unselfishly to the cause that blesses humanity. 


We want to push the magazine into a million homes. Help us. 
If you are interested in the welfare of your race, sit down and send 
us the name of some capable man or woman whom you think would 
be a live, interesting, active agent who would get subscriptions for 
our magazine. 


Subscribe today! The price is within the reach of all—$1.00 a 


year. 


Copyright, 1917, by The Half-Century 
Magazine Pub. Co. All rights reserved. 
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Se THE LONG ARM OF FATE Se 


Gerald Hamilton 





E THREE, Dr. Kyles, the pharmacist, Dr. 
Thurber, the physician and I, were dis- 
cussing a recent marriage in our city. 


“Well,” concluded the pharmacist, who 
had related the incident, “that was fate.” 
“Yes,” agreed Dr. Thurber, “it certainly was.” 
“Fate?” I asked, and then laughed, “why there 
isn’t any such thing.” 
“Perhaps not,” the physician acquiesced as he 
turned to me, “but I think that I can prove that there 


is a force which some of us call ‘fate’ that directs the 
lives of some people.” 


“The burden of proof rests with you,” I responded. 

“For instance,” began Dr. Thurber,” when I was 
connected with a hospital in Adrian our head nurse 
became sick. The next week the youngest nurse mar- 
ried quite suddenly with our wards almost full of 
patients. And what made it worse, there were a lot 
of cases of malaria fever in the city and nurses 
were really hard to secure, But I knew that we 
must have more nurses. Imagine my joy one morn- 
ing when a young woman came to me wanting a 
position in our hospital. 


“She gave me her name as Emmett Tylers and 
brought good recommendations from different hos- 
pitals. I did not take the time to look these up but 
put her immediately to work. Miss Tylers was what 
you might call ‘good to look at;’ she was about 
medium height, plump but not fat, had a round 
sweet face, clear brown eyes and a deep olive com- 
plexion. Her way of nursing made one feel that he 
was back home with his mother. Yet, somehow, when 
alone, she acted queerly, or at least she seemed to 
be thinking about something that made her feel 
sad. 

é 


‘ WEEK after Miss Tylers came, our head 

nurse recovered and returned to her her work. 
This relieved the situation to some extent and the 
routine of work at the hospital resumed its natural 
course. 

“The following Friday night about nine o’clock 
an accident occurred almost in front of the hospital. 
A man tried to cross the street but a car had struck 
him, knocking him unconscious. He was brought to 
our hospital. 

“Who he was no one knew. Only a few persons 
had seen the accident; from these we learned that 
the car had hit the man in the abdomen, knocking 
him into a sitting position; in an attempt to cut 
by him, the driver had let the right rear wheel pass 
over the man’s legs, breaking the left one. 

“After we had dressed the leg or rather set it, 
our efforts to revive him did no good. Then we 
searched his clothes for something by, which to 
identify him. Other than a pocket full of green- 
backs our search proved useless. 

“*Will he live, Dr. Thurber?’ asked Miss Tylers 
and she appeared to be a little excited. 

“*For a few days,’ I replied. Her manner some- 
what surprised me as she had never shown any evi- 
dence of nervousness before. 

“*You see, Miss Tylers,’ I explained to her, ‘I fear 
that his spinal column is paralyzed from the contact 
with the pavement. A cerebral hemorrhage will set 
in in a few days and he will die.’ 

“For five hours I sat by his bed. About two 
o’clock the man moved a little and groaned. 

“Poor fellow,’ I said to Miss Tylers who had join- 
ed me, ‘I hope he comes around before he dies. It’s 
mighty hard for him to go before his Maker without 
making peace with Him.” 

“I got no reply. Looking up, I found that the nurse 
was crying. ‘Why, Miss Tylers!’ I exclaimed, 

“‘Tt’s nothing, Dr. Thurber,’ she said as she wiped 
her cheeks and looking at the man said, ‘I was just 
thinking how sweet life is and to think of leaving 
it like that—’ 


66 HE patient opened his eyes. ‘Where am I? 
Why can’t I see?’ he asked. 

“*You are in a hospital, my friend,’ I replied quick- 
ly, ‘and the light is very dim.’ (But the truth was 
this: the optic tract was also paralyzed from the 
shock yet I did not tell him.) 

“*How do you feel?’ I inquired. But if the sick 
man heard me he made no reply. Then a few min- 








“Before our marriage, my wife had been a nurse— 
so I knew that she would be found working at her 
profession.” 


utes after this he said, ‘What hit me, doctor—you’re 
a doctor aren’t you?’ 

“*Yes. A car struck you,’ I informed him. The 
frown that had come upon his forehead passed away. 


“‘Oh yes, I remember—I tried to cross the street— 
saw a car—lights blinded me—attempted to dodge 
it—am I hurt much, doctor?’ 

“*No, not so bad,’ I lied to him lightly. ‘If you 
will try to rest a little you will feel better.’ 

“He asked for some water which the nurse gave 
him and pretty soon went to sleep. All day Satur- 
cay he slept and part of the night. About eleven 
o'clock he awoke and asked for something to eat. 
Sunday at noon he took more nournishment then tried 
to talk, but his speech was incoherent. This was a 
sign that a hemorrhage would soon set in. So I made 
up my mind to tell him the truth about himself. 
He was going to die and it was my solemn duty to 
let this unfortunate man know so that he might make 
peace with his God. 

“That night about six o’clock he sent for me. ‘How 
goes it this time?’ I asked cheerfully. 

“*Not much, doctor,’ was the reply. 

“*Too bad, my friend, too bad.’ All my determi- 
nation to tell him that he ought to get ready to leave 
this world left me—it’s no easy job to do that. 

“*Are we alone?’ he asked me and he smiled a lit- 
tle queerly. I didn’t like that smile. I excused Miss 
Tylers and told her that I would send for her when 
I needed her. 

“*Doctor, you’ve been awful nice to me,’ he said 
when we were alone, ‘But I feel that my time is just 
about run on this earth.’ 

“*Now, my man—’ I began. 

“*Tut, tut, doc,’ was the interruption, ‘of course 
I didn’t expect you to say so but you see I’ve been 
a physician myself.’ 

“I must confess that this statement astonished me. 
Although I had noticed that his general appearance 
was that of a gentleman and his clothes were of the 
best quality, I had hardly thought he was a brother 
of mine. 

‘‘I know that you are surprised,’ he continued 
smiling wanly, ‘and that I ought to have told you 
sooner but my mind hasn’t been this clear since that 
night I met with that accident. Say, Doc, who was 
it that hit me?’ 

“I told him that the authorities had never found 
out as those in the car had never shown up nor had 
they ever stopped so far as we knew. 

“‘Tt’s right kind of you not to tell me that I’m 
blind. You see,’ the man went on, ‘I figured it out 
Saturday when I woke up. I could hear the noise of 
the city, but I couldn’t see. Then I realized that 
the shock had paralyzed my optic nerves.’ 

“I said nothing for I was too surprised to speak, 
and if I could have spoken I would have had nothing 
to say. 

“Doctor?” 

“*Ves,’ I replied, placing my hand on his head. 

“‘T want you to listen to me for a few minutes. 
I haven’t got long and what I want to say to you 


I would have given all that I have in this world a few 
days ago if I could have told it to the one woman in 
this world who has done wrong but she was not to 
blame.’ 

“*So there was a woman in it,’ I thought. But 
aloud I said, ‘Whatever you wish me to do I will only 
be too glad to oblige you.’ 


66 SOUT six years ago,’ the man went on, ‘I 

was practicing physician in the city of San- 
ford; I had a good practice and was making a lot of 
money. I had a sweet wife but in the rush for the 
coin I left her too much to herself. Do you know 
that a woman wants the companionship of her hus- 
band as much after their marriage as before? If 
every man would be around his wife as often after 


as he was before marrying there would be less trou- 
ble. 


“Well you know how it turned out. One night I 
came home only to find that my wife had disappeared. 
It’s useless for me to tell you how I felt on learning 
this. But I will say that I went away from that 
town as soon as I could.’ 


““*My father died in the meantime and had left me 
well supplied with the world’s goods, so I decided to 
travel and forget. But I could not. From town to 
town I went in mad effort to be gay and forget, but 
what was the use? None. One day I met a man 
and told him my story. What do you suppose he 
said? He told me it was all my fault. And when 
he got through I thanked God that I had met him. 
He showed me that I had neglected Eloise, my wife, 
for my work, which I had to acknowledge was true. 
To make a long story short, I determined to find 
Eloise and make amends. Do you think it is strange 
that I say to make amends? If you have ever really 
loved like I have, you will know that a man can see 
all his mistakes after he and the one he has loved 
have parted. I remembered often that Eloise had re- 
quested me to go out with her and I had refused. All 
the little things that I had done came back to me as 
I made up my mind to find her, 


““But I soon found that that was easier said than 
done. Before our marriage, my wife had been a 
nurse and only in extremely dangerous cases during 
my practice did she nurse. So I knew that she would 
naturally be found working at her profession. 


66 ROM town to town, city to city, I went. Here 

and there I would find out that she had been 
there. So in this manner I spent four years in search- 
ing. Hospital to hospital, in city to city, I hunted 
and as before, here and there I could find out that 
she had been there and that was all, My search 
led me to this town and you know what happened 
to me.’ Here the man paused as the effort to tell me 
this had nearly exhausted him. 

“If ever a man had touched my heart, this man 
had. Here was a man that had been wronged and 
yet he had met his doom in an attempt to adjust 
matters between himself and the one who had in- 
jured him. He was talking again: 

“*Doctor,’ he said weakly. ‘I know I’ve tired you 
but I want you to hear me out. Somewhere in this 
world is my wife. She may come here to you, and 
again she may not. If she does, notify my lawyers 
whose address you will find sewed in the lapel of my 
coat. I feel better now. I didn’t want to die with 
that on my mind. My name is Elbert Taylor. Notify 
my lawyers and they will defray all my expenses. 
You keep what money there is in my purse for your 
trouble with me.’ 

“*But why,’ I asked him, ‘did you destroy all evi- 
dences of your identity?’ 

“*Well, doctor,’ was the weary reply, ‘what good 
would any means of identification be? I have al- 
ways been a little eccentric in some matters. Then, 
too, whenever I arrive at a new city, I let my law- 
yers know of my whereabouts, Also, they’ve been 
instructed to turn over to my wife’s relatives all that 
I have in the event that they do not hear from me in 
a given length of time. 

“ ‘T am the last of my people. Would you believe 
it doctor, that I’ve changed a lot in the last five 
years? I once wore a beard but when I started my 
search for Eloise, I cut it off.’ 


(Continued on page 13) 
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THE BLACK THREAD 


By John O. Griffith 





a 





Epitor’s NoTe.—If you haven’t read the first part of this splendid story just glance over the synop- 


sis at the bottom of the page. 








IFE AND DAUGHTER continued their 
W preparations for supper. Grandma ad- M 


justed her glasses and sat down to read 
the Bible. When she opened it these 
words appeared, “The more they afflicted them, 
the more they prospered and grew.” Raising her 
eyes from the sacred page she began to make obser- 
vations. “Ef you do right,” she said, “you'll git 
along all right. Nobody kin hurt us but ourselves. 
Ef you’d seen what I’d seen, you wouldn’t be so 
quick to git scared. I saw mammy an’ daddy whip- 
ped an’ slashed, my boy was taken from me an’ sold 
down the river. No use t’ whine around, no use ?’ 
run, just stay here an’ show ’em that we ain’t cow- 
ards. Ef you’re quick t’ run, you'll be runnin’ always, 
"cause somebody's always after you.” 
“We black folks have a hard time,” remarked Mrs. 
Shoffer from the kitchen. 


“Cose,” admitted Grandma. “What race don’t have 
a hard time when tryin’ t’ come up?” 


“But I wouldn’t live where people didn’t want 
me,” ventured Mary, thinking she had pinned her 
Grandmother for a reply. 

“Where in th’ world then, is you gona live?” asked 
Grandma. “Ef you move back t’ th’ ol’ place,” she 
went on, “Jones will say: ‘Jest as soon have you out 
as in.’ If you build a mansion in th’ woods, some- 
body won’t lak that either; ef you happen t’ get t’ 
heaven, some devil in hell will wish you wuz in hell 
too. Now you an’ yo? mammy must make up yo’ 
minds to stay here, ’cause I don’t think we’ll ever 
move.” 

Mary did not answer. Grandma, having finished 
her speech began singing her favorite hymn: 


“Steal away, steal away, 
Steal away to Jesus. 
Steal away, steal away home, 


I ain't got long to stay heah. 
My Lord he calls me. 


He calls me by th’ thundah; 
The trumpet sounds within my soul; 
I ain’t got long to stay heah.’ 


Then Mary announced that supper was ready. As 
Mr. Shoffer had said he could eat no supper, the 
three women sat down to eat. Mrs. Shoffer and 
Grandma ate heartily, but it seemed that the rising 
difficulties had impaired Mary’s appetite. 

Supper over and the house put to rights, the wo- 
men folks prepared for bed. At that moment, Gar- 
rison entered and informed them of his meeting 
with the club. He said that a family from Smilez 
had moved into the house which they had recently 
vacated, but that other Colored families “‘were gona 
move out of Jones’ houses, so he’d be fixed after all.” 

“Are you gona stay or move?” asked his wife. 

“I ain’t gona move,’ declared Shoffer. “I’m gona 
stay here till I die.” 

“Good!” exclaimed his mother smiling. “Yo’ head’s 
level. You’ve got mo’ gumchin than massa’s ol’ mule 
had.” 

Mrs. Shoffer and Mary said no more that nigh, 
for they knew by experience that while Mr. Shoffe. 
always asked the opinion of his family on important 
matters, yet when he made up his mind, it was use- 
less to resist him. 

The discussion ended, the family retired for the 
night, and were soon sleeping as soundly as if nothing 
had happened. 


CHAPTER THREE 


ATHER may whip, mother may scold severely, 

but when Jimmie or Willie comes with an over- 
flowing supply of nonsensical humor and his pockets 
full of peanuts, moody feelings vanish as snow in 
the summer. 

Mary was not a girl to whom the rod or rebuke 
were often applied, but the little experiences which 
she had undergone during the last week worried her 
considerably. She was sixteen years old, and was 
passing through that funny stage in a girl’s life when 
she has the inscrutable genius to find something 
humorous in all that is said or done. 


One day when almost overwhelmed with gloom, 
ary was informed that Charlie Douglass would pay 
her a visit that evening. She prepared herself ac- 
cordingly and then sat down to await his coming. 
At eight o’clock his gentle tap was heard on the par- 
lor door. Mary sprang quickly to her feet and bade 
the visitor enter. 

“Oh, you've brought your box,” cried Mary, “Now 
we'll have some good music.” 

“You look purty as a peach!” exclaimed Charles 
with a broad grin. 

Mary’s black eyes sparkled and a deep red dyed 
her brown cheeks. “Oh. shut up, Charles,” she said 
in a tone indicating that she was highly pleased with 
the compliment. 

“Well,” began Charles, seating himself, “How do 
you lak your new home?” 

“Oh, tolerably well,” answered Mary. “We’ve got 
a back and front porch, fine water, chicken yard, 
and an awful good garden spot, but there’s one thing 
I don’t lak about it.” 

“What's that?” queried Charles. “Well,” answered 
Mary, “we had a lot of neighbors, but we’ve got none 
here. They all act so funny. ’Course I don’t want ’em 
to act crazy over us, but they could act kinda friendly. 
The man that lives next door is trying his best t’ get 
us t’ move out.” 

“Yes, I heerd about that, but his son, Ralph, is 
awful friendly. We use t’ play ball with him.” 

“Yes, he looks lak he’s friendly, but I guess the 
old man keeps him from sayin’ anything. I don’t 
lak t’ live ’round people when they act lak they’re 
scared of you. You don’t feel right and I guess they 
don’t either. I’ll be glad when old Jones fixes up 
those houses.” 


“Me too,” said Charles, “and I think he’ll fix ’em 
up purty soon, ’cause Mr. Wright, Mr. Williams and 
Grover are gona move out soon’s they find a house t’ 
move in.” 

“Well, I hope theyll move out. Our movin’ out 
didn’t do much good, ’cause somebody else moved in 
as soon as we moved out. What kind of people are 
they anyway? When I was down there th’ other day 
I saw one of their children playin’ in th’ road. Is 
that all th’ children they got?” 

“No,” answered Charles, “they got two boys an’ 
one girl; but they th’ pcculiarest folks I ever saw. 
Th’ girl is fifteen. Sam Keetcher went down there 
th’ other night t’ see ’er (co’se he got ’quainted with 
her ’fore he went); he staid till ’bout nine o’clock, 
an’ th’ old woman come in an’ said he’d better be 
goin’. He says he’ll never go back agen.’ 


M ARY laughed heartily at this and concluded the 
matter by getting the guitar and endeavoring 
to play a tune. Failing in this she gave the instru- 
ment to Charles with the request that he play “Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground.” 
“Can you play ‘Steal Away?’” she asked. “Grand- 
mother’s always singin’ it.” 

“Yes,” answered Charles, “I can play it, but if I 
play it you’ll have t’ sing.’ 

After some hesitation Mary agreed to try. Though 
both were amateurs in their respective arts, fairly 
good music was heard in the Shoffer home that night. 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Shoffer were sitting in 
another room, the former smoking and the latter 
sewing, and at the same time discussing with interest 





the propriety of Mary’s marrying. While Charles 
Dougless had not intimated a desire to marry Mary, 
and Mary had shown no particular fondness for Doug- 
lass, the parents being rather keenly foresighted in 
these matters, thought it best not to be taken by sur- 
prise. 

“Speck that boy’ll be wantin’ t’ marry Mary after 
awhile,” said Mr. Shoffer. 

“Yes, I’ve been lookin’ for it,” neplied the wife. 
They’ve been goin’ t’gether off an’ on for six months, 
an’ such things often end up just that way. I wish 
though, she wouldn’t, cause she ought t’ go t’ school 
an’ git mo’ education.” 

“Co’se she ought t’,” agreed Shoffer, “but when a 
girl gits marryin’ in her head, ’bout as well let ’er 
tie up.” 

“Yes, that’s right,’ acknowledged Mrs. Shoffer, 
“but I tell you what t’ do. We'll tauk t’ her ‘bout 
the good of goin’ t’ school an’ keep her in th’ no- 
tion of goin’ an then, maybe she’ll not think *bout 
marryin’.” 

“That’s a good plan, Nancy,” said Shoffer, in a 
complimentary manner, “we’ll do that an’ see how it 
works.” 

“I bet old Mornin is as mad as a dog,” began 
Mrs. Shoffer after a pause. “I wonder what he’ll do 
next t’ try t’ git us out.” 

“Well, I think he’ll let us alone now.” 

“I lak to went crazy th’ other day when we found 
th’ cistern full o’ planks.” 

“Oh,” replied Shoffer, “you mustn’t worry ‘bout 
that, just don’t pay no ‘tention an’ maybe they’ll 
quit their foolishness aftah while.” 

“That's all you know,” said his wife, “I wouldn’t 
be surprised ef they don’t try t’ burn us out ‘hext.” 

“Now no use sich tauk as that,” cried Shoffer an- 
grily. “Makes me want t’ go t’ bed.” 


i then Mary entered the room and told what 
-) a delightful time she had spent with Mr. Doug- 
lass, how beautifully and sweetly he played the gui- 
tar, and what funny things he said. 

A cold smile appeaned on the mother’s face, the 
significance of which Mary easily interpreted. 

At ten-thirty every member of the Shoffer family, 
except Mr. Shoffer, was sleeping soundly. He had 
pecn lying awake for a whole hour. It was an ideal 
night for sleeping, the air was refreshingly cool; 
the moon shone brightly and the stars twinkled, but 
Garrison could not sleep. When in such a state of 
restlessness he always tried not to think about his 
recent experiences, but occasionally these rushed into 
his mind with great vigor, creating in him a strong 
desire to go back to his old home. After an attempt 
to resist these unwelcome thoughts, he finally gave 
up and as he lay there his mind turned to his former 
landlord; next to his Colored brothers and their un- 
sanitary surroundings, and he decided that the move- 
cut scare had accomplished naught. Then he thought 
of the actions of his immediate neighbors. Why had 
they acted so coolly? Why had they sneered at him? 
Why had they filled his well with rubbish? 

“They’ve acted mighty queer,” he mused. “They’ve 
made fun of us, filled our well with rubbish,. and 
sent me a whole lot of mean letters. If Nancy know- 
ed it she’d be scared t’ death. But I'll not tell her. 
An’ here’s this Roll Mornin livin’ next door. He 
says he’ll buy my house an’ git us out o’ trouble, 
but hear me,—he’s th’ one that’s makin’ th’ trouble. 
Ef I sell my house an’ move out they’ll say they 
scared the darky out. Now ef I’m bothered agen, I’ll 

(Continued on page 9) 





THE STORY UP TO THIS POINT 


GARRISON SHOFFER, a black man of pure African descent, and his family, consisting of his 
wife, his daughter Mary, and his mother, better known as “Grandma,” live in a dilapidated hut in 


the Colored section of Rillville. They organize a 
of bettering their living conditions. They elect 


society, naming it “The Exodus”, for the purpose 
Garrison Shoffer as president. Their landlord, Mr. 


Jones, refuses to repair the houses properly for Shoffer and the other Colored tenants so Shoffer 
decides to move out in order to “scare” the landlord into repairing the place. 


Shoffer purchases a home at the other end of town in a white neighborhood, but soon finds that 
he is not wanted there. His next door neighbor offers to buy the place from him for $2500. Mrs. 
Shoffer and Mary urge him to sell and move back to the old place. His mother tells him that he ought 


to stay. He decides to consult the other members 





of “The Exodus” before making his final dec‘sion. 
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THE DREAM REGAINED SH 





were sitting in the twilight by the big north 

window of the artist’s studio. Under us was 

the busy street with its roar softly muffled as 
it came up from ten stories below. Before us lay 
the wide expanse of the park, white with the cover- 
ing of fresh fallen snow, its trees with their ice- 
covered branches glistening in the winter sun. 

The artist was busy with the silver tea things that 
a maid had just brought in. I strained my eyes to 
get another glimpse of her latest picture which the 
critics had already acclaimed her masterpiece. It 
was very simple in composition, just the picture of a 
little child pushing open, with pretty brown hands, a 
great, grimmed, barred door that looked as if it 
might have resisted the strength of a hundred giants. 
The face of the child was all soft, delicate, baby 
curves but the eyes were mystic. In them was hope, 
and promise and fulfillment, the eternal something 
that makes life worth while. 

“It is wonderful,” I said, “but how did you, who 
never had a child, know it? The eyes of little new 
born babies are old, old, and when their mothers 
first look into them they see their hearts’ desire 
coming to them from somewhere in the future, That’s 
what gives mothers strength to take hold on life 
again despite the agony of their spent bodies. That’s 
the look you have painted in that child’s eyes. The 
look of expectation, the look of always about to be, 
that lures a mother on and on down the years. But 
how did you know?” 


L: HAD been a glorious day and at its close we 


HE artist smiled, her hands still busy among the 
cups. 

“Do*you remember?” she said, “do you remember, 
that when you were here a year ago, I complained 
that I was fifty years old, a lonely, childless widow, 
and that in middle age, life had suddenly gone 
stale and flat to me because I realized that I had had 
all the good things that fate had held in store for 
me, and that there was nothing left to look for- 
ward to? There were no more beautiful surprises 
to anticipate. 

“I had my little successes, but I had proved my 
talent and knew that it was a permy taken, and not 
the arc light of genius. I was too old for love to 
ever knock again at the door or whistle through the 
window. Worst of all, my beautiful dreams, all of 
them, had fluttered their silken wings and flown 
away, leaving me bereft in a sordid world of actu- 
alities where I had nothing to look forward to but 
just the dull grind of daily duties. 

“I had my friends and the physical comforts of 
ample means but I had worn off the edge of the 
things I had and there was nothing unknown to ex- 
pect. I had no stick or stone out of which to build 
a castle in Spain. I went on sorrowful and heavy 
of heart until quite by chance one day, as I was com- 


ing up to my studio in the elevator, I happened to 
notice a little girl sitting on the floor playing con- 
tentedly with a ragged doll. She was a pretty little 
thing, about three or four years old with a riot of 
beautiful black curls, and clear, smooth skin that 
was of a peculiar deep olive, but she had a singularly 
ill kept look as if she had been dressed by clumsy 
fingers. She had that pathetic air that little children 
get when they are young. I don’t know what im- 
pulse made me do it, because by nature I am not the 
least bit curious, but something prompted me to ask 
the elevator boy who the child was. ‘Her name is 
Mary,’ he said and then he leaned over and whis- 
pered mysteriously, ‘Her maw died last night and she 
ain’t got no kin, nor no money, nor no nothing, and 
they don’t even know where her maw came from.’ 
‘How terrible!’ I cried. 

“*Yessum,’ went on the boy ‘and the janitor’s 
wife says she can’t take the kid ’cause she’s got seven 
of her own and they’ll have to take her to the or- 
phan asylum. Pore little mite, I finds her crying for 
a drink of water and trying to wake her dead mother 
up and so I just takes her and keep her on the car 
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with me ’cause she likes to ride up and down.’ ‘And 
where is she going to get her dinner and sleep?’ I 
asked. He shrugged his shoulders. ‘Search me!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I-I-of course I couldn’t think of such a 
thing as keeping her for long but I’ll take care of her 
for the night,’ I said. 

“*Will you?’ the boy cried. ‘Now that is real 
good of you.’ As he reached my landing he took the 
child up in his arms and carried her and her rag 
doll into my apartments.” 
= HE was a friendly little tot and responded to 

kindness as a flower to the sunshine. She let 
me undress her and bathe her and she babbled to me 
over her supper. When I took her in my arms to 
rock her to sleep, her little hands crept under my 
chin and she murmured, ‘I love you booful lady’ as 
she drifted off to sleep. 


“The next day I sent for the janitor and learned 
her pitiful little story. Her mother, evidently a 
woman of refinement, had been one of those near- 
talented people that make the tragedy of the cities, 
one of those women who have a little gift for art 
or music or writing that seems a wonderful thing 
in the provincial communities where they live and 
that makes them believe that they only have to have 
wider opportunities to astonish the world with their 
genius, She came to the city when she had not the 
ability to make good and she worked and starved, 
and was actually in want of the necessities of life. 
Mary’s mother took a cheap room where she and the 
baby lived miserably for several months. The jani- 
tor’s wife had seen her going out day after day with 
her sketches and returning at night with them un- 
sold. Her face had grown paler and thinner day 
by day and the poor creature died. 

“There wasn’t a thing in the room to eat but a 
half-sucked orange that the baby had in her hands, 
the janitor told me, and when he fed the child, she 
ate as if she was starved. There wasn’t any address 
among the papers to tell who she was, so there was 
nothing to do but send the child to the Orphan’s 
Home. 


66 HE next day I went down town and amused 

myself buying the child a complete ward- 
robe and to my surprise I found myself much inter- 
ested in the shopping. I spent many hours in town 
that day and then hurried home for the first time in 
years. I had told Mary that I would bring her a real 
doll and I knew her little brown cheek would be 
pressed against the window pane looking for me, and 
it was. When I put my key in the lock, I heard the 
patter of her little feet running to meet me. 

“T still had no idea of keeping her. I dressed her 
in the beautiful clothes which I had bought for her, 
but still I was determined that I should not interfere 
with her fate, I told myself that a child would be 
a great care and that I could not take such a burden 
on my hands. Then I began thinking about Mary, 
she was so loving, so anxious to be loved. To give 
her up to the Institution was like casting her out into 
the cold of a winter’s night to starve or die. Then 
I began to wonder if it wasn’t my duty to keep the 
child that fate had thrown in my way. 

“The next day I had my lawyer to take steps—I 
adopted Mary and that night as I sat with her in 
my arms, I pictured her growing from childhood to 
womanhood. Then I knew that I had found my way 
back to my Castle in Spain. That is what I have 
tried to paint in my picture. A child’s hand opening 
the door to the “House of Dreams” for us who have 
grown too old to dream for ourselves. They are the 
cnly ones that hold the key to the future. A little 
child shall lead them,” you know, quoted the artist 
smiling.” 





ON THE BRIGHTON EXPRESS 


By Clarence Cameron White 





66 OU just made it, Sir,” said the guard, as I 
caught the last second-class compartment on 
the train for Victoria Station. 

I turned to reply as I shut the door, and saw the 
last lamp marked “Croydon” as the Brighton Ex- 
press went into “second speed.” 

I had a sort of hazy view in the dimly lighted coach, 
and saw that there was only one other occupant—a 
woman seated across from me in the corner. Tired 
out with an all-afternoon rehearsal, I literally “flop- 
ped’ down in a corner for a good nap to London. 
How long I slept, I don’t know, but when the Guard 
looked in at Clapham Junction for tickets, I realized 
that my presence had been discovered by the woman 
in the corner; and not only discovered, but from the 
station lights I could see the intent look on her face 
as she sat there gazing at me with her lips parted, 
and a sort of startled uncertain look in her eyes. 
Slowly her eyes left my face and rested upon my 
violin-case beside me on the seat, and quite distinctly 
I heard a sigh and— 

“At last I have found you!” 

It is hard for me to describe my feelings as I realiz- 
ed that this woman, this beautiful woman, whom I 
had never seen before in my life, had evidently mis- 


taken me for som:one whom she not only knew in- 
timately, but for whom she had evidently been search- 
ing. 
ITHOUT another word, she came to my side and 
sat down, and grasping my hand, murmured in 
a voice full of anguish: 

“Oh, Pierre, why have you made us search for you 
all these months? Why didn’t you write so that we 
could find you before it was almost too late? Don’t 
look at me that way, dear; surely you remember your 
old friend Lizette. Have I changed so much as all 
that?” 

“Pardon me, Madame,” I said, “but your are mis- 
taken, I not only fail to recognize you, but I am sure 
you have mistaken me for someone else.” 

The laugh—almost hysterical—sounded clear above 
the noise of the train as it lumbered over the West- 
minster Bridge. 

Why do you keep this up, even now that I have 
found you, after weeks and weeks of vain searching 
in Naples, Madrid, Paris, London and wherever I have 
heard of your presence? Let us put aside this non- 
sense and be reasonable.” 

HIS was too much for such a tired-out brain as 
mine and I was beginning to fear that I had a 


mad woman to deal with. 


Here I was, all alone, in a little compartment on a 
train traveling at a high rate of speed and still a good 
distance out of Victoria, with a beautiful, hysterical 
woman. What was I to do? My reverie was broken 
by the clear voice at my side. 


“Well, Pierre, what is it to be? Are you going back 
with me, or shall I hand you over to the Police at the 
Station?” 

Realizing for’the first time that the situation was 
desperate, I replied as calmly as I could: 

“Oh, well Lizette, if you fee that way about it, 
I will go back.” 


“Good! I was sure that you would be reasonable 
when I did find you. Now follow my instructions 
closely. When we reach Victoria, leave the train and 
go directly to your hotel, leave your violin, then take 
a hansom cab to Marble Arch; get down there, and 
at the park entrance you will find your dear Annette 
waiting there for you after all these weary months. 
What she suggests to you is best. Don’t fail; don’t 
be a coward again. Here we are in. Au revoir 
Pierre; we will meet again in the Argentine.” Then— 


I woke up! 
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s& COATS THAT DEFY THE NORTH WIND 








25 — Gray cloth 
coat trimmed in 
It @ 
belted across the 


moleskin. 


front. In several 
shades and a va- 
riety of furs— 
$37.50. 





25—Small hat of 
the “bonnet” va- 
riety of gold lace 
and black chiffon. 
The band and 
rose are of deep 
pink. From the 
Morgan Shop— 
$6.50. 








16—Coat of black 
broadcloth and 
seal plush. The 
buttons of plush 
and the wide 
folded belt are 
disti nguishing 
features—$24.50. 





oe 











16—Pale blue 


panne 


velvet, 
brown fur and 
gold lace make 
this hat truly 
gorgeous. From 
Mme.Clinkscale— 
$9.50, 





10—Green velour 
is the material 
used .in thie 
splendid coat, 
The double belt, 
deep collar and 
“different” pock- 


ets add youth and 
charm to this 
model—$18.50. 





16—A soft rolled 
hat of black vel- 
vet with a simple 
band as its only 
trimming ts ap- 
propriate for al- 
most any occa- 


sion. From the 
Morgan Shop— 
$3.95. 








What They Are Wearing - - - 


HE calling costume is an impor- 
tant item in the city woman’s 
wardrobe at this time of the year. As 
the war-time demand is economy, it is 
no easy task to decide on the material 
and color. It should be serviceable, of 
course, still, it must be becoming. 
Velvet, gabardine, serge, broadcloth, 
and satin seem to be in the lead for 
afternoon frocks. Fur, braiding and 
buttons are being used extensively as 
trimming, In spite of the fact that 
materials are extremely high, most ef- 
fective costumes can be constructed at 
small expense because several materials 
can be combined effectively. This gives 
the home dressmaker a chance to use up 
those short lengths of dress goods she 
has been keeping so long, wondering 
what they could be used for. If she is 
clever and nimble fingered, she can 
even “make over” her “season-before- 


last” garments very satisfactorily into 
the very newest styles. 

Dresses that are severe in outline are 
seen frequently this season. Bodices 
are close fitted, though by no means 
tight, and the same may be said of the 
sleeves. The skirt, though preserving 
the straight silhouette, frequently has 
an arrangement of drapery at the sides, 
which accentuates the severe lines of 
the bodice. Such a costume is usually 
buttoned down the back with plain but- 
tons that match the costume in color. 

There seems to be a great variety of 
colors for mid-winter wear. There are 
several shades of blue—Admiral blue, 
Nattier, Marine, France and Turquoise 
being the most popular. For greens, 
Meadow green, Myrtle, Housse and Ce- 
dar are good. Tobacco, Castor and a 
reddish golden brown known as Rouille 
are most frequently seen, and now and 


By Madam F. Madison 





then one sees a charming costume of 
Cramoisi (a very bright crimson) or 
Corail (coral). The “Gun-metal Gray” 


and a very dark plum known as Pru- 


nelle, are excellent neutral shades. 
Leather is so high and scarce that 
already the shoe manufacturers are be- 
ginning to use other materials for dress 
shoes. Velvet and heavy silks are be- 
ing used a great deal this winter and 
they are extremely pretty. Of course 
these are only fit for “dress up” shoes. 
For morning and shopping wear and 
for business low, flat-heeled shoes, 
round toed, and in every way similar 
to the army shoes that the men are 
wearing, are being used more and 
more. And though they are not pretty, 
they are serviceable and comfortable 
and that is very important just now. 
The Parisienne is wearing broad 
brimmed, high-crowned hats of velvet 


in bright colors and but slightly 
trimmed this winter. And more than 
that she is wearing her hat so low on 
her head that only her nose is seen. 
This fad together with the high fur 
coat collar, certainly ought to protect 
milady from the most searching wind. 

As for furs, it seems that almost 
every variety is seen. Sable, skunk, fly- 
ing squirrel and Australian Oppossum 
are seen a great deal. Just how to 
wear these furs is an art. To muffle up 
the scarf smartly about the neck, to 
throw the stole over the shoulder in 
such a way as to form a graceful line 
and to accentuate the length of the 
figure, to tuck the muff under the arm 
with chick, all these are things that a 
‘woman must know before she can ap- 
pear to advantage. 


‘. 


a Lee 


The HALF-CENTURY Shopping Service will be pleased to purchase Suits and Hats described for any of our readers as per prices quoted. Send 
description and money to Miss Jane Hudson, care Half-Century Magazine, Chicago, Illinois. 
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GENERAL RACE NEWS 





ME. E. AZALIA HACKLEY presented a chorus 

of 200 voices in a most delightful Folk-song 
Festival in New York on November 27th. One of the 
interesting numbers on the program was a talk by 
John C. Freund, editor of Musical America, He 
stated that music would be needed more than ever 
after the war, to cheer and inspire those who were 
crippled and wounded. Mme. Hackley was assisted 
by Miss Cleota Collins, pianist, and L. Franklin Dyer, 
organist. 


Several Colored women in Indianapolis, Ind., have 
been recently employed as railroad watchwomen at 
the various flag stations in the busy parts of the 
city. They work the same hours and receive the 
same pay as the men. Their employers state that 
their work is highly satisfactory. 


More than one thousand people attended the Choral 
Study Club’s second annual musical given in Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., late in November. Mr. and Mrs. 
George R. Garner, Jr., of Chicago, assisted on the 
program. Mr. Garner’s rendition of “Joseph’s Plight 
in Egypt,” was indeed excellent. Mrs. Garner’s won- 
derful touch on the piano gave ample proof of her 
musical ability. 


American Negroes are rejoicing over the verdict of 
the Supreme Court that the segregation ordinances 
that have been introduced in several southern cities 
are unconstitutional. This gives Colored people the 
right to live in the better sections of these cities. 
Heretofore they have been required to live in sectfons 
where the majority of the people were Colored. 


The annual session of the West Tennessee Confer- 
ence of the A. M. E. Church was held in Nashville 
in November, Bishop B. F. Lee presiding. Practical 
and beneficial addresses were delivered by Prof. H. 
Edmunds, Dr. W. T, Vernon and others. There were 
many visitors from other conferences in the state. 


So interested are the Colored people in New Orleans 
in having a new hospital for Colored people, with Col- 
ored nurses and doctors in charge, that those who are 
money to the fund that has al- 
ready been started, are offering to work on the build- 
ing free of charge, a certain number of days or hours 
each week. 


unable to contribute 


The ground-breaking exercises for the new Y. M. 
C, A. to be erected in Baltimore, Md., were held 
Thanksgiving Day in that city. A choir of 200 voices 
furnished the music. It is said that the building 
will cost $100,000 when finished. 


The first annual meeting of the Chicago Urban 
League was held in that city in November. Address- 
es were made by Forrester B, Williams, director of 
the Detroit Urban League, Horace J. Bridges, leader 
of the Chicago Ethical Society, and Dr. Robert E. 
Park, the president. Report of the secretary showed 
that thousands of people have been given positions 
and helped in other ways by the League. 


More than three thousand people attended the re- 
cital given in Boston, Mass., during November, by 
Roland Hayes and Harry T. Burleigh. It was one 
of the most splendid programs ever heard in that 
section. Mr. Hayes appeared in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 27th, before a highly appreciative audience. Every 
number bringing forth well deserved praise, 


It is rumored that a base hospital will be established 
in France for Colored soldiers, with Colored Surgeons, 
superintendents and nurses in charge. The surgeon 
in chief is to be one of our very best surgeons. 


The first annual conference of the National Pro- 
tective League for Negro Girls was held in Richmond, 
Va., late in November. Problems of girls and women 
were discussed and many helpful resolutions adopted. 
The next meeting will be held in Fredericksburg, Va., 
about Eastertime. 


It is said that labor is so scarce in New Orleans 
that it has caused the mayor of that city to parole 
more than 100 Colored prisoners who desire to work 
on the plantations and earn $2.00 a day. 


Mrs. Mary Ross Dorsey, the well known dramatic 
reader, of Boston, Mass., appeared in a recital in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., during the month of November. Her 
programs were excellent and highly appreciated in 
every instance. 


As a result of campaigns in forty Colored schools 
during the month of November, $10,000 was raised 
for the Y. M. C. A. war work, 


Illiteracy among the Colored draftees seems to be 
a problem for the War Department. However, plans 
have been suggested for the establishment of schools 
at all the National Army cantonments for the in- 
struction of these men in the fundamentals of edu- 
cation. At one cantonment it was found that in one 
group of 250 men, only 60 of them could read. The 
government believes that these men can be trained 
more successfully when they have been given instruc- 
tion in the three “Rs.” 


The National Colored Soldiers’ Comfort Committee 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C., in their 
effort to raise $2,000,000 for the dependents of Col- 
ored soldiers, will show a series of motion pictures. 
These pictures will serve two purposes, to help raise 
money for a good cause, and to create a better senti- 
ment between the races, for they will show progress 
and development of the Colored people. 





A Vision of the New Year | 


By Frankie Carter De Berry 


Hit’s nigh de middle ob de night 
W’en stahs aih gleamin’ an’ cole 
An’ crost de thrishole ob de do’ 
De New Yeahs greets de Ole. 

Sez he, “Ole frien’ why howdy do. 
Ole Yeah mus’ gib way ter New. 
Make hase, lemme shake han’s wid yo’, | 
De bells aih "bout ter toll. 


De Ole Veah peeps out in de dahk 
A-lookin’ wo'n an’ purty thin 


Sez he, “I give de lines ter yo,’ 
so New Yeah’s walk righ in, 
Been tryin’ now one mont’ an’ mo’ 
Ter make my min’ up fer ter go. } 
De seasin’s yOur’n now yo’ know, 


So let yo’ time begin.” 


De New Yeah’s stan’s an’ sta’es at him 

Now lookin’ ga’nt an’ moughty gray 

Wen all at once de clock struck twelve 

De Ole Veah died erway. 

De New Yeah’s sez, “De Ole Yeah’'s gone, } 
I take de time an’ go right on, 

So let de folks hail New Yeah'’s Mawn, | 
De Ole Yeah’s gone ter stay.” 





The Williams Concert Company appeared in Bos- 
ton, Mass., in November. They were well received 
by the music lovers of that city after their two years 
absence. The program consisted of popular and folk 
songs as well as classical and operatic numbers. All 
of the singers were in excellent voice and won laurels 
for themselves through the excellence of their work. 
Later they appeared in Philadelphia before a capac- 
ity audience, Here, too, the program was varied and 
the singing excellent. Especially interesting was the 
company’s rendition of Diton’s “Every Time I feel 
the Spirit” and Burleigh’s “Mother O’ Mine” by the 
ladies’ quartette, 


Negro labor has been recognized by the American 
Federation of Labor, and the federation has decided 
to organize the Colored workingmen. It is said that 
this body has appointed an organizer under a special 
department to organize these men at once. Negroes 
from the South especially will be taken in in large 
numbers. 


“A Night With the Negro” is the title that was 
given to a very successful benefit for the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in Chicago. Immense 
choruses, pageants and an excellent orchestra were 
features of the evening, It was under the direction 
of Profs. Mundy, Jones and Gossette, well known in 
Chicago musical circles. 


For the first time in the eighty-eight years of its 
existence, a Colored man has been admitted to the 
Zelosophic Literary Society of the University of Penn- 
eylvania. He is Walter F. Gerrick, a student in the 
medical school of that University. He won the honor 
by a recital of his ambition to complete the work here 
and return to South America to aid in the uplift of 
his people. 


Mme. Anita Patti Brown appeared in recital in 
Nashville, Tenn., early in December. A large and 
delighted audience of Nashville’s music lovers is the 
best tribute o the singer’s work. She sang on Thanks- 
giving Day in Chattanooga, Tenn., for the benefit of 
the Colored League in that city. 


One lumber company in Virginia has tried the ex- 
periment of employing Colored women in the shingle 
department and find that these women are doing 
work that is highly satisfactory. Other industries 
in that locality are contemplating similar experi- 
ments. 


Mme. Lillian Hawkins-Jones, a recent graduate of 
the Colorado Conservatory of Music, appeared in 
recital in Mound Bayou, Miss., early in December. 
So pleased was her audience with her voice that they 
have asked rer to return in the near future. As 
we go to press she is training a Mammouth Com- 
munity Song-Fest in that city. 


Miss Dorothy Hill, a young Colored girl in Chi- 
cago, was the first of ten women mail carriers ap- 
pointed in that city. The scarcity of men is the 
reason for the appointment of women. 


Members of the Negro Press Association are mak- 
ing elaborate prepaartions for the annual meeting 
of the association in Nashville, Tenn., February 13th- 
16th, 1918. An elaborate program has been prepared 
and in addition to the regular business there will be 
a number of social courtesies extended to the dele- 
gates. 


Nearly $100,000 has been raised for the erection 
of a community house for the soldiers at Camp Funs- 
ton. The government believes that such an institu- 
tion creates a better standard of morals among the 
soldiers, 


The Colored Soldiers at Camp Upton, N. Y., have 
already subscribed $10,000 toward the $40,000 needed 
for the erection of an auditorium and recreation 
center there, 


Greater Kansas City is very enthusiastic in its 
efforts to raise funds with which to purchase the 
Wheatley-Provident Hospital for the Colored peo- 
ple of that city. Team members and their captains 
are scouring the city for subscriptions for the hos- 
pital. 


The first annual meeting of the Brooklyn Urban 
League was held in Brooklyn, N. Y., in December. 
The principal address was made by Dean William 
Pickens of Morgan College, Baltimore, his subject 
being, “The Negro and the War.” Eugene Kinckle 
Jones, executive secretary of the National Urban 
League, told the body “What Other Cities Are Do- 
ing.” 


The City of Knoxville, Tenn., has appropriated 
$21,000 for the purpose of erecting a library for 
Colored People there. The library will be maintained 
by the city. The site was donated by Andrew Car- 
negie. 


Bubble is the name of a new town in Arkansas 
that is owned and controlled by Colored people. Lum- 
bering and agriculture are the chief occupations of 
the people. 


Henrietta Vinton Davis, the dramatic reader, has 
been giving a series of recitals in and about Pitts- 
burgh. She is doing splendid work in dramatic in- 
terpretation and travelogues. 
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THE BLACK THREAD 


sue for damages. No I won’t, ’cause ef I take it t’ cou’t 
I'll git th’ worse end o’ it. So I'll jist fight it out 
an’ take no mo’ foolishness.” 


(Continued from page 5.) 


CHAPTER FOUR 


UMMER had almost gone by and Autumn was at 
hand. The theatre under construction in Rill- 


Thus Garrison Shoffer considered recent events and ville was completed and the theatrical season opened, 
still he could not sleep. Hie felt that he could not to the great joy of the inhabitants of that locality. 
continue lying in bed, so he decided to rise and go out Not a week passed after the opening that a show was 


into the open. 


not on the bill. First came a home talent perform- 
ance; then “Tom Sawyer;” followed in the regular 


E SAT on the back porch to enjoy the coolness succession by “The Tramp,” “The Robber,’ and “The 


of the night, but was startled at hearing what Merchant of Venice. 


Finally it was announced that 


seemed to be a roaring of fire. Running quickly into “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” with a company of forty peo- 
the yard to see if it was his own house, he saw ple, two bands, and Negro actors, would appear in 
Mornin’s chimney wrapped in a blaze that was stead- Rillville. This number was the most satisfactory of 


ily eating down the roof of the house. 
What was the best course to pursue at this criti- 


all. 


“In th’ first place,” said a white merchant, “Colored 


cal moment? Should he arouse the Mornin family, folks can sing purty good, anyhow, an’ I reckon we'll 
or should he retreat to his own house and pretend hear some in ‘Uncle Toms Cabin.’” 


that he knew nothing of the fire? 


“An two bands,’ put in another, with his hands 


He thought of how Mornin had stirred up prejudice. ;, pis pockets and a lI'ghted cigar in his mouth. 
egainst him, and decided that the present occasion «p)44, unusual; th’ best band that’s been here, so 


offered a good opportunity for revenge. Then he far,” 
thought of the possibility of destroying Mornin’s pre- 4) 


judice by informing him of the imminent danger, thus 
establishing friendship with his nearest neighbor. 


he continued, “was th’ ‘Tom Sawyer’ one, and 
best show ‘Th’ Tramp.’ ” 


The street discussion continued for half an hour 


The latter reflection weighed so heavily upon him @mong the several merchants, each discussing the 
that he hurried across the yard to Mornin’s back merits of the various plays that had been presented. 


door with full intention of rousing the family. He 
grasped the door knob and, opening his mouth to 
sound the alarm, the thought struck him that if he 
aroused the inmates they would accuse him of start- 
ing the fire. So potent was its influence that in an 
instant he was in his own yard again without having 
arous:d the neighbors. 

By this time the fire had reached a stage that en- 
dangered the lives of the inmates. Shoffer had re- 
entered his house and hurried into bed. “What ef 
they git burnt up?” he meditated. “Ef my house was 
burnin’ an me asleep, I’d lak some one ¢t’ tell me. 
But ef I ’rouse ’em they’ll ’cuse me of doin’ it, but 
I don’t care.” 


He was thinking so deeply that he uttered aloud, 
“ll save ’em.” He sprang from his bed and hastened 
to the door. 

This time his decision was final and he would have 
carried out his intention, but just as he opened the 
door he heard the cry of “Fire! Fire!” It had been 
discovered and excitement was intense at the Mornin 
home. 


A* SHOFFER peeped out at the door he decided 
that he had lost an opportunity to convert ene- 
mies into friends. But he solaced himself by say- 
ing: “It’s they own fault. Ef they’d been actin’ right 
I'd saved ’em a lot o’ damage.” 


Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
By J. D. Dillenback 


(Written on the occasion of Paul Lawrence Dunbar’s 


visit to Denver, Colo., seventeen years ago.) 


M* gentle brother of the pen, 


Among the sons of men 
I rank thee with the chosen few whom fate 
Has given souls so great 
(Though seeming oft but foundlings on the earth, 
Of rude surroundings and of humble birth) 
What whether they shall rule, or teach or sing, 
We hail them as the children of the King. 
Thy voice and voices like to thine shall lift thy race 
Up to a higher place. 
The weight of centuries of shame and wrong 
If lifted by a song. 
The night of ages of black wrong and shame 
Is lighted by one spark of heavenly flame, 


The “Show talk” was not by any means confined 


to the merchants. One would have been amused to 


The commotion and noise were so great that Shof- see the joviality displayed in the Negro district over 


fer’s family awoke and began to demand the cause the coming of “Uncl: Tom’s Cabin.” 


But, maybe 


of the disturbance. In an excited manner Garrison they had reasons to rejoice; the company was partly 
explained it to them, asserting at the same time that composed of Colored actors, and the play itself was 
he was the first to see the fire and was about to in- a scen‘c depiction of their life of thirty years before. 
form them concerning it when they discovered it Moreover, it gave the young generation a chance 


themselves, 


to see the bright as well as the dark side of slavery. 


Grandma, Mrs. Shoffer and Mary looked out to Papa and mamma, brother and sister, were going— 


see the condition of affairs, while Garrison went out 
to give his own house any necessary protection. The 
roof of Mornin’s house was partly destroyed, but 


or as one Colored citizen saw fit to state it, “Th’ 
whole shootin’ match is goin’.”. When the boys visit- 
ed their sweethearts the chief topic of conversation 


the fire was soon extinguished by the vigorous work WS “Uncle Toms Cabin,” and at its conclus‘on the 


of Rillville’s firemen. 
At length the commotion subsided. 


young man would say, “Now, ef yo’ wanta to t’ 
‘Uncle Toms Cabin’ yo’ must gi’ me a kiss.” The 
The Shoffer girl would bury her face in her lap, give a “come on” 


family went to bed, but there was no more sleep that grin, and accede to her suitor’s demand. 


night for the Mornins. Their house had to be re- 
paired, new furniture bought, for the water had 
damaged it considerably. 


This same joy was shown in the home of Garrison 


Shoffer. Grandma took a keener inteerst than all 
the rest; for more than forty years of her life had 


The following day they discussed their misfortune jon spent in the institution which the play would 
at a neighbor’s house, considering whether Shoffer attempt to represent. She des’red to compare what 
was in any way connected with it. But they clearly .he would see in the play with what she had actually 
saw by circumstances that the fire was a result of a lived. When Grandma heard that Mary and Charlie 


defective flue. Nevertheless, in order to take precau- Noyslass were going, she decided that this would be 
tion against the Negro doing them injury, Mornin her opportunity. 


decided to build a board fence between his home and 
that of Shoffer. 


In view of this, before he permitted the carpenters 


T LAST the day came. The air was filled with 
music of two bands, which proce:ded in opposite 


to begin repairs on his house, he ordered them to directions from the theatre. While only a few follow- 
build this board fence. When asked why he did it, ed in the footsteps of the white band, a fair mult'tude 


Mornin replied, “To freeze out th’ darkies.” 


followed the Colored musicians. The unequal divis- 


It was evident that his race prejudice was fast ion of the crowd was not the result of superior abil- 


growing into hatred. 


ity in musical production but all who danced along 





with the Colored band were expecting them to do 
something exceedingly humorous. 

When night came, the doors of the theatre were 
thrown open and those who had not purchased a re- 
served seat rushed wildly in to secure a seat in the 
gallery. Now and then whole Negro families entered. 
Presently three persons approached. They ‘were 
Grandma Shoffer, Mary and Charles Douglass. But 
why was not Garrison and his wife among them? 
They had remained at home to protect it from the 
experince of Roll Mornin. 


AT entering and buying tickets, the three 
climbed a series of steps which brought them to 
a specially provided place in the gallery. Here they 
seated themselves among other Negroes, wondering 
at the same time, why they had not the liberty to sit 
wherever they chose. 

The orchestra played sweetly, and the play moved 
smoothly, and everyone enjoyed it. Grandma sat with 
fixed attention on the man who was playing the role 
of “Uncle Tom.” While so doing there kindled with- 
in her a spark of maternal love which almost forced 
her to rush toward him. What did it all mean? “I 
feel so queer,” Grandma said to Charles. But she 
could not account for it. 


The play went on, and Grandma watched Uncle 
Tom even closer. She discovered something in his 
demeanor akin to herself. 

“Is—that—my—boy?” she whispered, slowly, with 
a tone of indecision. 


“No, no, no!” replied Mary positively, “I guess he’s 
dead long ago.” 


Charles laughed at Grandma’s inquiry. 


A few moments later the point in the play was 
reached where Uncle Tom was sold down the river. 
That spark of motherly affection which had already 
been kindled, burst suddenly into a glowing flame, 
producing an irresistible force that sent her down 
from the gallery screaming and crying: “That’s my 
son! That’s my son! Come t’ yo’ dear old mammy! 
I have been lookin’ for yo’ these thirty years. I 
knowed I’d git t’ see you befo’ I died.” 

She succeeded in reaching the stage in a way un- 
known to herself, and demanded of “Uncle Tom,” 
“Ain’t yo? name Webster Shoffer?” 

“Yes, yes,” he replied, “and you’re my dear old 
mother. I see me in you.” 

There on the stage each asked about the other’s wel- 
fare; there they embraced each other; there they 
laughed and cried; and the audience—not few shed 
tears in thinking of the background of that stage 
scene, 

No more “Uncle Tom” occurred that night. With 
heads bent the crowd fiied out thinking that the final 
scene of the evening was a most pitiable one. 

When Roll Mornin heard about this the next day, 
he looked sad for a moment, and then said: “Anoth- 
er darkey added to our neighborhood.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 


A LMOST two years had passed since Shoffer’s re- 
moval from the Negro district. The houses in 
that locality had been improved; more than this, the 
improvements were made by landlord Jones, A re- 
form was brought about through an epidemic of small 
pox which broke out among the Colored people and 
gradually spread throughout the city, causing the 
death of more than two hundred people. The very fact 
that the plague originated in the Colored district led 
a prominent white citizen to bring pressure to bear 
on Jones which finally forced him to remodel the 
houses in which the Negroes lived. 

Shoffer’s cause was won, but in a way he had not 
anticipated. Time accomplished it; the white race 
paid the greater penalty. Before the epidemic, when- 
ever a white man needed a laborer he sought one in 
the Colored district, but the educational system for 
Negroes had been seriously neglected. Since this and 
other things had proved injurious to all, the white 
man began to assist in removing these obstacles which 
stood in the way of the Negroes advancement. 

Still there were exceptions. Roll Mornin’s hatred 
for Shoffer had become move intense. Insult 
for insult, was the character of their relations, neither 
refusing to kill the other’s chickens when opportunity 


(Continued on page 13.) 











Do You Want to 
Start the New 
Year Right? 


Then BUY a book written by a Col- 
ored author about the Negro. 


We will fill all mail orders prompt- 
ly if you will send them in 
without delay, 


BE SURE TO GIVE AS ONE OF 
YOUR PRESENTS A BOOK 
BOUGHT FROM 


The Progressive Book 
Publishers 


3519 State Street Chicago, Ill. 


Write us for any book you want. 





What Will Your 
Holidays Be 
Without Music 


Then make the holidays Cheer- 
ful by ordering now 


PIANOS 

PIANO PLAYERS 

BAND INSTRUMENTS 
STRING INSTRUMENTS 
SHEET MUSIC 

MUSIC BOOKS 
VICTROLAS 


And Other Talking Machines 


Send for our special list of songs 
and music of all kinds. Give 
your friends music writ- 
ten by Colored Com- 
posers. 


All Mail Orders Promptly Filled 


The Azalia Hackley 
Music Publishing 
House 


5244 State Street 


Chicago, IIL 





CAN YOU WRITE GOOD SHORT 
STORIES DEALING WITH 
COLORED LIFE? 


If you can, we have 
some money for you 


WE PAY CASH 


for short story manuscripts Let them 
be light, airy, full of action, romance, 
leve and sentiment, and let them have 
no difficulties for the understanding. 
If you can write such a étory let us 
hear from you. 


The Half-Century Magazine 


Chicage 
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CALLS AND CALLING CARDS 


By Margaret Lyndon 





S THE old year wanes the sub- 

ject of New Year’s calls be- 

comes of prime interest. A 

New Year’s call is not neces- 

sarily made on the first day of the 

year, but it should be made during the 

month of January. A call made in the 

first month of the year signfies that you 

desire continuance of the friendship 
throughout the year. 

Formal calls, in the city, during the 
winter season are paid between half- 
past three and five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon. Calls of ceremony among ul- 
tra-fashionable women are never made 
during the morning, in the evening or 
on Sunday afternoon unless business is 
transacted or an interview has been 
arranged by special appointment. It is 
permissible, however, to call in the 
morning to inquire after a friend’s 
health, or to ask a lady, though she is 
a stranger, to serve on a committee on 
charity work, but in this case the call 
should be brief. 

The American man, because of the 
exactions of his business is allowed to 
call Sunday afternoons and evenings. 
In large cities a gentleman may call on 
a lady as late as nine o’clock in the 
evening; in smaller towns calls are 
made as early as half-past seven. In 
the country, men are privileged to call 
in the morning. 


RIDES and strangers newly arrived 

in a neighborhood never make the 
first call. It is a social necessity when 
one has served as a bridesmaid, maid 
of honor, usher, or best man, to call 
upon the bride’s mother shortly after 
the wedding, and upon the bride im- 
mediately after she returns from her 
honeymoon. The guests at a home wed- 
ding, must call in due course on the 
mother of the bride and later on the 
bride. 

It is an obligation to call on one’s 
hostess at a dinner, breakfast, musicale 
or private entertainment, within a fort- 
night after the affair. If the invitation 
is declined, and no call made after- 
wards, the hostess has every reason to 
be deeply offended and accept it as a 
sign that her friendship and hospital- 
ity are not desired. Only ignorant or 
ill-bred persons, however, pursue such 
a course with a view of dropping an 
undesirable acquaintance. If one 'wish- 
es to drop an acquaintance, one should 
carefully pay the required call, and 
then let the interchange of visits cease. 


HE careful and diplomatic woman 
returns the first calls of the sea- 
son promptly—within a week or a fort- 
night; after this polite interchange of 


WOMEN’S CLUB NOTES 


civilities a longer period may be per- 
mitted to elapse, though it is never kind 
or courteous to wait from six weeks 
to two months before returning a call. 
Calls exchanged once in twelve months 
indicate the continuance of a purely 
formal acquaintance. A call must be 
answered by a call and not by simply 
leaving a card at an acquaintance’s 
door. 

When the hostess extends hospitality 
to a feminine stranger, she is under no 
obligations to return the call which the 
stranger naturally pays her after the 
entertainment. However, she may re: 
turn it if she wishes. A man after pay- 
ing the duty call to one who has en- 
tertained him at the request of another 
must not call again unless asked to do 
so, or unless the hostess of her own 
volition extends further hospitality to 
him. 


WOMAN does not remove her 
veil, gloves or lighter wrap when 
calling. In event of bad weather, um- 
brella, overshoes and storm coat are 
left in the hall. A man leaves overcoat, 
overshoes and umbrella in the hall, and 
it is rare for a man to carry hat and 
cane with him into the drawing room. A 
man calling in company with a lady 
waits for her to give the signal for de- 
parture, and he makes his farewells to 
the hostess after she has made hers. 
A first and formal afternoon call 
should occupy not less than fifteen min- 
utes and not more than half an hour, 
unless, of course, the hostess urges the 
caller to stay. In the latter case it is 
not permissible to remain more than 
an hour. At the end of twenty minutes, 
the half hour or the hour, the caller 
should rise and with perhaps the last 
phrase of the talk in which he has been 
engaged, still on the lips, simply rise, 
extend the hand for a brief, cordial 
clasp and say good afternoon or good 
night. What any hostess resents and 
deplores is the man or woman who does 
not know how or when to take leave 
and simply waits until the lateness of 
the hour or lapse of conversation forces 
the call to a conclusion. 


[ae cards are of importance. 
They vary in size but slightly from 
season to season. As a rule, visiting 
cards used by married women are some- 
what larger than those adopted by the 
unmarried women. A gentleman’s card 
is both smaller and thinner than a 
lady’s. The material and quality should 
be of the very best. Pure white, pol- 
ished but not glazed, and with the 
name engraved thereon in black ink, 
are the distinguishing features of the 





ecards used in good society. Block, 
script and old English lettering are all 
fashionable types for the engraving of 
the present carte de visite. 


A lady’s card in America bears the 
title Mrs. or Miss. To dispense with 
these simple titles is to commit a sole- 
cism. A husband and wife may share 
one card for the purpose of announc- 
ing days at home, to use when calling 
after the return from the honeymoon, 
when sending a gift, in sending regrets 
in answer to an invitation, etc. A sim- 
ple and correct form would be as fol- 
lows: 





Mr. AND Mrs. JOHN W. EVANS 


84 Park Avenue 





When a married woman pays a call, 
she leaves one card of her own and 
two of her husband’s in the card tray 
on her way to the drawing room. A 
young man when calling, leaves a card 
for the young lady upon whom he is 
calling and one for the mother or chap- 
eron. 


It is almost a universal practice for 
persons who are leaving the neighbor- 
hood or the city of their residence for 
the season or for a voyage, to leave 
cards with all those on their visiting 
lists. In this case the ordinary visit- 
ing card is used and in the corner the 
letters P. p. c. are written to indicate 
the fact of the intended departure. The 
use of these letters springs from the 
polite French custom of a special call 
made pour prendre congé (to take 
leave) of one’s friends. P. p. c. cards 
are very necessary when a member of 
society is in debt for hospitalities re- 
ceived and finds it is impossible to pay 
in person, before leaving, the many 
calls he or she owes. These cards may 
be delivered from house to house in 
person or if there is not time to do 
this, simply mailed in the proper en- 
velopes on the day before going away. 


When a member of society changes 
address, it is proper to mail a card to 
each one of his or her friends announc- 
ing the change. The cards bearing the 
old address are best for this purpose, 
with a line drawn through the old ad- 
dress and the new one written clear- 
ly in pencil above or opposite the old 
one. 








HE eleventh biennial meeting of 

the National Association of Col- 
ored Women will be held in Denver, 
Colo., July 8th to 13th, 1918. The pro- 
gram, covering the newer and more 
striking phases of the work is nearly 
completed. Among the interesting 
things scheduled twill be the burning 
of the mortgage on Frederick Doug- 
lass’ home. The board of trustees to 
manage the home will be elected at that 
time also. 


The Colored women of St. Louis, Mo., 
have been organized into a branch of 
the Council of Defense and have elect- 


ed Mrs. Victoria Clay Haley as chair- 
man. There are 300 members. They 
are collecting comforts of various kinds 
for the soldiers. 


A number of State Presidents and 
organizers of the National Federation 
are very busy just now organizing knit- 
ting clubs for the purpose of teaching 
the women to knit for the “Sammies.” 
A number of these are auxiliaries of 
the Red Cross. 


So many of the women in different 
parts of the country are working for 
the Red Cross and doing other helpful 


things for the soldiers that there are 
almost no purely social clubs left. Los 
Angeles, Cal., can boast of quite a large 
organization known as “The Loyal 
Helpers of Uncle Sam.” New York 
City has a splendid knitting class that 
is very busy just now making sweaters 
for the Colored boys at Camp Upton. 
The Parent-Teachers Association of 
Kansas City has also organized a good 
sized Red Cross Club. All of these 
organizations are doing their best to 
make the Colored boys comfortable this 
winter, 
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FOR BUSY FINGERS 


By LUCILLE BROWNING 


11 
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VERY home needs 
EK an attractive guest 
room. Of course, 


towels alone can’t 


make the guest room at- 
tractive, neither can fancy 
pillow cases make the 
guest more comfortable. 
But they do help. And we 
are quite certain of one 
thing, and that is, the wo- 
man who is_ particular 
about keeping her guest 
room supplied with such 
towels and bedlinen as we 
have pictured here, will 
doubtless have everything 
else spick and span enough 
to please the most fastidi- 
ous. Wouldn’t you love to 
sleep on a pillow slip all 
embroidered with daisies? 
And isn’t that little square 
of filet lace just as odd as 
odd can be? Of course 
to be just right, the mate- 
rial must be of the finest 
white linen and the em- 
broidery must be done 
with the utmost care. It’s 
hemstitched ef course. It 
isn’t really very hard to 
do, and after a little prac- 
tice, the stiches will come 
even and the work will be 
smooth. Sheets to match 
would be lovely—they need 
not be so elaborate, but they can be 
hemstitched, and a spray or two em- 
broidered just below the hem, where it 
would show, would make them just 
wonderful. 

Did you ever see so much work on 
one towel? It looks almost too pretty 
to use (center above).. The woman’s 
face is so carefully done that the fea- 
tures are quite clear. This cut work is 


a splendid method of producing that 


cameo effect. The ends of the towel 
are scalloped and buttoned holed. 

The bath towel shown is an orna- 
ment itself. The crocheted border 
looks difficult but it is really very easy 
to make. In pink, blue, yellow or any 
other delicate tint to match the color 
scheme of the guest room, or in plain 
white like the towel, this pattern is 


MAKING THE GUEST ROOM ATTRACTIVE 





splendid. Frequently we see turkish 
towels with colored borders, or colored 
cross bars running through the mate- 
rial. Such a towel with a border cro- 
cheted in the same color would be very 
pretty indeed. 

The face towel shown has a wide 
border of filet. If you will look care- 
fully, you will see that the pattern is 
extremely simple. It is a three leaf 


clover pattern and it is 
very easily made, The 
scalloped edging makes an 
excellent finish. 

There are several other 
accessories that can be 
made for the guest room 
at a trifling cost, and with 
but little time and care. 
You might take some of 
the same kind of linen 
that you use for the pil- 
low slip and make a 
dresser scarf, a table cov- 
er, pin cushion, using the 
same daisy-spray pattern, 
and make your guest- 
room, or indeed your own 
room more than attract- 
ive. And you won’t re- 
gret it one bit if you will 
make some curtains of 
soft, ecru scrim or voile 
and crochet the edges to 
match the one on the face 
towel. 

Filet crochet is so very 
simple, and the patterns 
are so easy to follow that 
it is possible for the ama- 
teur to make almost any- 
thing she needs for the 
house. Some very pretty 
patterns in filet bed 
spreads are being shown 
and there are pillow shams 
or bolster covers to match. 
They are usually made of 
a very heavy mercerized crochet cot- 
ton and worked rather tight to prevent 
sagging. ‘Colored silk used under these 
filet bed sets helps to carry out the col- 
or scheme of the room. Silk hangings 
at the windows of the same material, 
or at least in the same shade and one 
of those pretty rag rugs that are so 
popular for bedrooms just now, would 
make a guest room beautiul indeed. 
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OUR PART IN THE WAR 





or white, rich or poor, old or 

young, can do something to 
help to twin this war. The only ques- 
tion now is: Are you willing to do what 
you are asksed to do and do it willingly 
and cheerfully, thus proving your true 
American patriotism ? 


E VERY American, whether black 


The man who goes into the trenches, 
who is behind the gun or wields the 
sword cannot alone subdue Germany; 
but the woman in the kitchen, the man 
behind the plow, the proprietor of the 
eating house, restaurant, or hotel must 
all play twell their part. And if they 
fail it will mean defeat for the army, 
and the world-wide democracy for 
which we are contending will fail, and 
all our civilized world would be thrown 
into slavery. 


“I have passed the age limit, so I will 
not be drafted,” and “I am a woman, 
and women don’t go to war,” are among 
the expressions often to be heard. All 
of these statements may be true,—but 
you can do something. Did you buy a 
Liberty Bond? If you did, then that 
was your contribution to your country. 
Did you sign the pledge card sent out 
by the United States Food Administra- 
tion? If you did, then you made an- 
other excellent contribution; and that 
is indeed important and essential to 
success, because the soldiers of the 


United States and of the Allies must be 
fed, and you are called upon to feed 
them. 


N the United States we seem to have 

such an abundance of food that the 
necessity for economizing has not yet 
made itself felt as in Europe. No man 
apparently is hungry. If one has the 
price, one seems to feel easy in the 
matter of getting enough food. But 
the necessity for food saving is here, 
and it is vital. It is absolutely neces- 
sary that you follow to the letter and 
spirit all the instructions given you by 
your State Food Administrator. 

Some people declare that they are not 
going to make out the weekly report 
cards and hand them to their church 


committees, because it Interferes with 
their eating. Anyone who says this is 
not a true American citizen. Make a 
careful study of the foods which we 
may consume and be happy and ‘well 
fed without inflicting deprivation upon 
our soldiers and our Allies. Food will 
win the war. 

Do you know that we have been asked 
to consume certain foods to the limit of 
our appetites, while we are urged in the 
same breath to eat less of other foods? 

Is it clear to you that certain foods 
may be used to sustain life in comfort 
and good health here in our country, 
which could not be shipped across the 
ocean? And are you eating those foods 
in order to permit the sending of wheat, 





SUBSCRIBERS ATTENTION! 


Don’t be impatient if there is a little delay in your first copy. If all of the current 
issue is sold when we receive your order, your subscription will begin with the 
next issue. .For example, if you send in your subscription for one year, on the 
ist of January and we were entirely out of the January issue, we would send you 
the February number. We cannot begin subscriptions with back numbers. We 
do not acknowledge receipt of subscriptions or remittances unless requested to 


do so. 


If your magazine does not reach you by the first of the month of issue, that is, if the 
February issue does not reach you by the first of February, write us. 

If you change your address, notify us at once. We cannot change your address unless 
you give both the old and the new addresses. You should give us three to four 
weeks notice that you intend to change your address. 

The magazine is stopped promptly at the expiration of the subscription unless you send 
us stamps, cash by registered letter, or money order to renew same. 

If you are not receiving your magazine regularly, notify us. If you miss a single num- 
ber, notify us at once so that we may investigate the matter. Don’t wait three or 
four months before telling us, because we cannot supply those numbers you have 
missed. We want you to get the magazine regularly and promptly as long as 


you subscribe for it. 


oy 


meat, sugar and fat to Europe? 

Have you, in fact, kept the pledge 
vou signed? 

7" this country 11,000,000 of our peo- 

ple signed the food pledge, to co-op- 
erate with the Food Administration in 
saving food. If these people keep their 
pledges there will be enough to meet the 
enormous requirements of hungry Eu- 
rope. 

The Negro has made a fine record in 
signing pledge-cards, But signing a 
pledge is not enough. It is more im- 
portant to carry out the pledge, because 
this is necessary as an aid to winning 
the war, and as a reminder that you 
plighted our word that it will be done. 

We should not deceive ourselves by 
believing that peace is Just beyond the 
horizon. A desire for peace is present 
in all of us. We should not permit the 
wish to be father to the thought that 
we shall have peace until we shall have 
‘won the war and placed democracy on 
the high pedestal where it shall guar- 
antee the rights of all free people. 

There is a place for you in this war 
game. Find your place and fill it. The 
Negro press is doing its part, by giving 
space to the information that is given 
out from time to time. Read it,—then 
act. 

Thousands of‘young men of America 
will soon be in the trenches fighting for 
you, and you must not forget them. 
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HIGH-BROWN SOAP |: 








As much care should be exercised in 
the selection and use of a good toilet 
soap as with one’s food. 


OUR HIGH-BROWN SAVON DE LUXE repre- 
sents the Acme of Perfection in scientific soap-m 1k- 
ing—it is daintily scented and its fragrance you will 
find delightful and pleasing. 


Put upin a handsome Brown and Gold package. 
Price 25c per cake. 


The Overton-Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 
DEPT. H. C. = 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Don’t Fail to Read The Black Thread 


BY JOHN O. GRIFFITH 


Don’t miss a single installment of this splendid serial. Order early each 
month from your dealer, or better still, subscribe at once. This story positively 
will not appear in any other periodical and cannot be purchased in book form, 
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AIDA HAIR POMADE : 


[Aida Overton Walker] 


CREATED FOR UTILITY AND FASHION 


See eee 


A perfect Hair Dressing, especially prepared 
for usage with the irons. Gives the hair a natural 
soft and silken lustre and keeps it in the desired 
position in the warmest weather. If you are 
not one of its users, buy a can today and you 
will say: “It is just what I am looking 
for.’ Aida pomade is 
also used as a daily 
Hair Dressing, making 
rough hair soft and 
pliable. 


Price 25 Cents 
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Overton-Hygienic Mfg. Co. 
Dept. H.C. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 





VIEWS ON CURRENT TOPICS 


By the Readers of the Half-Century Magazine 





The Half-Century Magazine will be pleased to publish the expressions of 
its readers on current topics that are of interest to the race. As but limited 
space can be given, writers are requested to confine their articles to 200 or 
300 words. Letters for this column must be signed with the name and ad- 
dress of the writer, as an evidence of good faith. However, publication of 


name will be omitted if requested. 


As this is an expression of our readers promiscuously, the Half-Century 
does not assume any of the responsibility for the ideas set forth. 


The Red Cross 


To the Half-Century Magazine: 

The unfavorable criticisms are so 
often heard in reference to this organi- 
zation that I feel it my duty as one 
of the Colored race to protest against 
the false statements and brand the cir- 
culation of unauthentie stories as un- 
worthy of Americans. 

The Red Cross service is very sys- 
tematic, based on broad principles and 
is doing a magnificent unprejudiced 
work. 

Now that our men are in the field, we 
vust do our part to back them up, I 
have spoken on several occasions about 
the need of women’s work to bring com- 
“ort and cheer to the boys at the front. 
‘ can not urge you too strongly to 
help in every way you can. If you 
ean’t boost the efficiency of systematic 
work don’t knock it. 

The conditions to be met this winter 
vill need the help of everyone, or our 
men will suffer. The success of the 
American soldier, the overcoming of 
rutocracy and the establishment of a 
safe democracy depend upon the thrift 
and industry of all the people. It is 
too big a subject for race, cast or color 
o have any weight. 

Thousands of dollars are spent to 
keep the people posted on what to do 
‘nd how to do it. This is only one of 
the many departments of the Red 
Cross. The training departments are 
invaluable. Efficiency counts all the 
time. Let us each work to attain skill 
in whatever we are to do. If you can’t 
say a good word for any work or con- 
structive policy be sure you speak with 
authority and not from personal preju- 
lice when you make an adverse criti- 
cism. Of course the Red Cross will 
go on; but you have no right to keep 
zood workers from doing their bit in 
making it go on. It is so much easier 
to tear down than to build, 

When we go to the headquarters or 
work rooms we are treated with cour- 
tesy and consideration. There have 
possibly been some people in charge of 
telephones or information desks who 
have brought their personal prejudices 
into answers given to Colored appli- 
cants but the people in authority at the 
Red Cross do not endorse such action 
and very readily adjust any complaint. 

MARY FITZBUTLER WARING. 


Housing Conditions in the North 
To The Half-Century Magazine: 

The problem of housing the Colored 
people who have just moved to the va- 
rious industrial centers of the North is 
a big one. Members of the Urban 
League and other social welfare organ- 
izations are working hard to bring 
about better housing conditions. Of 
course the decision of the Supreme 
Court prevents segregation of the 
Negro by law, yet in most of the larger 
cities, strong popular feeling, and the 
fact hat most Colored people are poor 
and cannot afford to pay high rents, 
keeps them in certain sections, Usually 
the sanitation and police protection of 
these sections of the city are not up to 
the standard, and the result is a dis- 


tinct lowering of the health, morality 
and order of the entire city. 

If those in authority, and those in- 
terested in social service would work 
for the betterment of conditions in the 
whole city without reference to color or 
creed, so that the Colored people could 
have better surroundings, it would help 
the Negro and every one who comes in 
contact with him. M. F. R. 


Women and the War 
To the Half-Century Magazine: 

War, war, war! Can it be that this 
word sounds foreign to any woman? 
It does not seem possible that we are 
actually living in an age of carnage 
and blood, starvation and slavery. Yet 
it is true, and regardless of what our 
personal opinions are the one great 
truth that confronts us daily, yes hour- 
ly, is that our boys have been called 
to play their part on this momentous 
stage of action. Not merely at the 
training camps but “Somewhere in 
France” many are fighting for a real 
democracy, and we, the mothers, wives, 
sisters and daughters of these very men 
are left to answer the call of our coun- 
try at home. 

The Nation expects every woman to 
do her duty today and behind the battle 
lines the light of a new era dawns for 
Negro womanhood. Truly and wisely 
hath Lowell said that “New occasions 
teach new duties,” and we cannot afford 
to hesitate in performing each and 
every duty that patriotic, race loving 
women should perform at this perilous 
time. 

Our boys must be fed, clothed and 
nursed and our home fires must be kept 
burning too. We must be ever ready 
not only to hear the call of “Women 
wanted” but be prepared to answer. 
The promise of the newest freedom of 
all since 1865 is about to be fulfilled 
and although we may not know nor un- 
derstand, the consequences of this war, 
like the Lamp of Alladin may prove 
more wonderful than tongue can tell. 


CARRIE LEE HAMILTON. 


Knocking Out Segregation 
To The Half-Century Magazine: 

Some white persons have professed 
alarm because of the recent decision by 
the United States Supreme Court with 
respect to residential segregation for 
Colored people. The court declared un- 
contitutional, an ordinance which was 
intended to prevent Colored people from 
moving into city blocks in which the 
majority of residents were white. This 
decision affects Richmond, Va., Louis- 
ville, Ky., Baltimore, Md., and St. 
Louis, Mo. There white people are 
alarmed because they believe that the 
Colored people will rush pell mell into 
the district hitcherto forbidden to them. 
But they have no cause for fear. The 
Colored people are just as proud as the 
white people, and for the most part pre- 
fer to live in comfortable and sanitary 
homes, in clean, well-ordered parts of 
the city. They have no desire to live 
where they are not wanted, but they do 
want to live as decently as their in 
comes will permit. J. . Masen. 
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THE LONG ARM OF FATE —(Concluded) 


“*But what way have I of recognizing your wife?’ 
I asked. 

“In my purse you will find a small locket,’ he 
informed me. ‘In that pocket is a locket that contains 
a photo of my wife. Doc, I’m getting deaf—I can’t 
hear my own voice very good—you tell Eloise that 1 
forgave her and I am going before my God with a 
clear conscience—that’s all—’ and his voice went off 
into a moan. 

“At my request, Miss Tylers joined me and sitting 
by the white bed of the sick man, we saw him pass 
on to his Creator. 


THE BLACK THREAD 


66 HE next morning, I told Miss Tylers enough 
of the dead man’s story to satisfy her curi- 
osity. ‘Come,’ I said to her, ‘let’s find the locket.’ 


Here Dr. Thurber paused to light a cigarette, 


“Why, my dear doctor,” I said triumphantly, “you 
haven’t yet proved that there is such a thing as 
‘fate.’” 


“You see,” my dear friend,” resumed the physician, 
“when Miss Tylers and I found the locket and opened 
it, she fainted. For the face in the locket and that 
of Miss Tylers were the same.” 


(Continued from page 9.) 


offered. The white man would often employ mischiev- 
ous boys to scatter stones over Shoffer’s yard and the 
Colored man retaliated in like manner. 


One beautiful Sunday morning in May, Shoffer sat 
by his window meditating on these things. Rillville 
had never witnessed a more delightful Sunday 
morning. The sun shone brightly; no clouds were in 
the firmament, The air was refreshing; while the 
luxuriant foliage of the trees, the delicate fragrance 
of the flowers and the melodious song of the birds 


more than added a remarkable cheerfulness to the 
scene. 


S HOFFER, sitting alone by the big bay window and 

looking out upon the pleasant and charming sur- 
roundings, soon fell into a half dose, and he dreamed 
that a great many years had gone by since the racial 
friction at Rillville, during which time his body had 
been laid to rest. Permission had been granted him 
by the ruler of the land to visit the terrestrial world, 
and Shoffer now found himself in the rural district 
about Rillville, hastening toward the city. 

He came to a big farmhouse, surrounded by in- 
numerable fruit trees, all of which were clothed in 
magnificent spring foliage. Among the thousands of 
blossoms, the honey bee buzzed, the mocking bird and 
oriole sang sweet melodies, while the sparrow chirped 
a discordant note. 

“My!” exclaimed Shoffer, “What a wonderful sight 
to behold.” He threw himself down on the green 
grass beneath the boughs of the trees, too dazzled in 
the twilight to discern whether it was evening or 
morning. Suddenly he heard footsteps. Looking 
backward, he saw a’robust Colored man of short stat- 
ure, clad in overalls, standing on the veranda. 

“Pray tell me,” inquired Shoffer with anxiety, 
“Whose farm is this?” 

“It’s mine,” replied the man, smiling.” 

“And whose cattle are those grazing in yonder 
fields?” pursued Shoffer, manifesting much interest. 

“They’re mine too,” answered the Negro with firm- 
ness. 


“Whose waving fields of wheat?” continued Shoffer. 


“Mine too. All is mine,” he added, “for several 
rods on the left and on the right.” 


“Pardon me,” implored Shoffer, “For my seeming 


curiosity, but kindly tell me, dear sir, who owns the 


next farm—a white man or a Colored man?” 
“White.” 


“And the next?” Shoffer continued eagerly. 
“Colored; then white, now Colored then white, and 
so on all the way to the city.” 


“And I am on the right road to Rillville,’ asked 
Shoffer somewhat amazed. 


“Yes sir,” replied the farmer politely. 


“I thank you for your trouble, and bid you good 
bye,” were Shoffer’s final words, as he arose to con- 
tinue his journey. 

Garrison trudged along the almost level highway 
considering with a degree of surprise the revelation 
of the Colored farmer. He passed many farmhouses 
and strange and varied were the sights he beheid; 
auto vehicles, electric mowers, electric plows, electric 
binders and airships, Everything was electric. In 
fact it was an electrical age. While Shoffer could 
neither name nor understand these various mechan- 
isms, he saw clearly that many of them were consid- 
erably worn from constant use. 

Suddenly this man from the Land of Souls seemed to 
hear a scarcely audible humming sound overhead; and 
before he had time to see what it all meant, an air- 
ship flew down from above and landed about ten 
yards ahead. Shoffer stood still from intense excite- 


ment, thinking that an angel from the Land of Souls 
had come to compel his return. But as he gradually 
collected himself, he remembered that the curiosity 
of the moment was simply an airship—the wonder of ' 
his day. It was similar to those he had seen in pass- 
ing the farmhouses. 


“Would you like to ride to town with me?” cried 
the man in the airship in an inviting tone, 


The weary traveler answered in the affirmat've and 
immediately proceeded toward the airship. He ob- 
served that it was a two seated affair, amply provided 
for carrying small quantities to the market; that tue 
motorman was an intelligent looking farmer, com- 
monly but neatly dressed. Shoffer occupied the rear 


seat, for the one in front accommodated only the 
motorman. 


Slowly and gracefully they rose to a height of 
about two hundred feet and then moved gradually 
forward at a thirty-five mile rate, directly over the 
highway. | 

“Where shall I land you when we reach the city?” | 


inquired the farmer. 


“I am not acquainted here,” replied the Colored 
man. “But should like very much to stop at the resi- 
dence of the most prominent Negro.” 

“Then,” said the motorman, “I shall land you at the 
home of Hon. A. N. Seinly, member of the President’s 
cabinet.” 


oe what president’s cabinet?” asked Shoffer eag- 
erly. 


“President of our country,” replied the farmer posi- 
t-vely. “Why do you seem so amazed? Where have 
you been during all these years of human progress ? 
Know you not that we have Negro mayors, governors, 


supreme justices, and in short, Negroes filling every 
avenue of life?” 














Don’t Be Impatient 


If your magazine does not arrive as pramptly as 
you think it should. All second-class mail is some- 
what delayed because so many postal and railway em- 
ployees have gone to war. 


HOFFER avoided these questions and asked, “How 

were these conditions brought about?” 

“Well,” began the farmer apparently vexed, “the 
moral improvement of the world, adaptation of race 
pride by the Negro, his acquirement of a stronger 
commercial footing in the commonwealth, and the con- 
sequent decay of his brother’s prejudice. Here we 
are at Hon. Seinly’s, and he will, no doubt, tell you 
all about it.” 

The motorman effected a landing right at the 
door of the great Negro. “Thanks, thank you,” said 
Shoffer to the farmer. 

“You are more than welcome,” replied the farmer 
softly, And a moment later he was flying above the 
tall buildings to his destination. 

As Shoffer turned to enter the stately mansion he 


saw the Hon, Seinly coming toward him from the 
back yard. Both spoke politely and then proceeded 
to shake hands. The hand shaking proved fatal, for 
as Garrison Shoffer extended his right hand to grasp 
that of Hon. Seinly it struck the window pane and 
woke him from his slumber. The prophetic dream 
ended, and Shoffer sat once more in his home on 
Vine Street. 
(Continued in February issue.) 
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THE BEST COMB 
Your MONEY CAN BUY 


a aD) 


A large brass comb, wooden 
handle, polished steel ferrules, 
will hold heat longer than any 
comb now sold. 

With metal holder... $1.25 
Same comb, small size...... 75 





A heavy 
metal 
Puller, 
Handsomely 
finished. 
Unusual 
value. 

Price ......... $1.00 
Winona Hair 
Emporium 
5011 S. Wa- 
bash: Ave. 


Chicago, Ill. 


YOU CAN 


GIVE $50.00 TO 
YOUR CHURCH 


AND NOT MISS IT 


We have an excellent plan by which you can easily 


earn $50.00 or more within a few days and not in- 
terfere with your regular duties. Write us for par- 
ticulars. Be sure to give us your pastor’s name 
and the name of your church as well as your own. 


Address 


The Church Aid Dept. 
Care of 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
5202 Wabash Ave,, 
Chicago. 
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WOULD SHE LOOK 


AS ATTRACTIVE WITHOUT HAIR? 





One of the Effects Secured with a Three-Stem Switch 


LET US IMPROVE YOUR LOOKS 


We manufacture Switches, Puffa, Curls, Braids, Bangs, Trans- 
formations, Pompadors—in fact, Everything in the Line of Hair Goods. 
Also, Hair Nets and Hair Dressers ‘Tools. 

Switches, AAA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in, $4.25 
Switches, AA Quality, Genuine Human Hair, 18 in. 2.00 
Switches, A Quality, Genuine Creole Hair, 18 in. 1.00 

These switches are regular three-stem with eacn stem detachable, 
so that they can be used separately, and each switch used singly on 
different parts of the head, and thereby enable you to dress your hair 
in any of the prevailing modes. 


P U F F S per set 

Set of 27 beautiful Puffs made of AAA Quality Ringlet Hair 25 

Set of 19 beautiful Puffs made of AA Quality Ringlet Hair 1.00 
We match perfectly all kinds and qualities of hair. 











Switches made of finest 
quality Creole hair. Prices 
according to length, 18 
inches, $1.00. 


and $2.25 a set. 


A Tri-ad Switch 


Address All Correspondence to 


The Winona Hair Emporium 
5011 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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| BEAUTY HINTS | 





By Evelyn Northington 





| 
| OMETIMES beauty is inherited; 
| it may always be achieved. The 
face may have regular features 
and a lovely expression, yet be 
| anything but beautiful because the skin 
|is unsightly. It is really too bad that 
|so many of us abuse and sometimes 
|ruin the beautiful skin that is our 
| birthright, just through neglect and 
|carelessness. Nothing is more beautiful 
| than the skin of a baby; it is soft, the 
| pores are fine, and regardless of the 
| complexion, the cheeks of the healthy 
| baby are rosy. Comparatively few of 
|us, however, reach the age of twenty 
and still retain the beautiful skin of 
| childhood. 


The skin of the face is constantly ex- 
posed. Dust and dirt accumulate in 
every pore and if allowed to remain, 
will cause blackheads, liver spots, acne, 
pimples and other skin troubles. Black- 
heads usually form where the circula- 
tion is sluggish and the pores are not 
so active——on the forehead, between 
; the eyes, over the nose, about the chin, 
and sometimes on the ears. It takes a 
long time to get rid of these disorders 
of the skin and the work must be done 
carefully and persistently. In the first 
place the work of clearing the skin 
should begin on the inside. Drinking 
plenty of water, not less than three 
pints a day helps to bring about a free 
daily evacuation of the bowels. Eat 
| plenty of plain food, fruits and veget- 
ables. Spinach, carrots, tomatoes, on- 
ions, green beans, lettuce, radishes, 
beets and turnips are all fine. Bran 
‘bread is better than white bread, and 
seems to be more easily digested. Eggs 
and milk are splendid. 





Exercise is important, very, very im- 
portant, and so is deep breathing. Walk- 
ing up and down in a poorly ventilated 


Cluster of curl puffs made | house, store or office is exercise, that 
of finest quality ringlet hair. 
Effective hair dressings are | . : : 
readily arranged with one | Good vigorous exercise in the open air 
of these clusters. Price, $1 


is true, but it is not the proper kind. 


causes oneseto breathe deeply and fully. 
It keeps the blood in circulation, thus 
helping to throw off the impurities of 
the body. 


The importance of bathing twice 
daily is not to be overlooked in the effort 
to clear the complexion. The body bath 
is essential to the good complexion. 
When you bathe, rub the lather over 
your body, scrubbing the flesh thor- 
oughly with quantities of good hot wa- 
ter, then wash the body off with clear 
water, for the lather which has ab- 
sorbed the dead skin from the body 
must not dry in the pores. 





| THE YOUTHFUL SKIN 


Before beginning operations on the 
face, the hands should be cleansed very 
carefully. First wring out a towel in 
hot water and apply it to the face. The 
towel used should be soft and the water 
as hot as can be applied to the face 
without injury. This will relax the 
pores. Apply a good cold cream liber- 
ally, rubbing it in rwell, and allowing 
it to remain five or ten minutes. Wipe 
off gently and remove the blackheads 
with a comedone, or squeeze them out 
with the finger nails. The skin can be 
protected from being bruised by the 
fingernails by covering them with a 
clean handkerchief or cloth. Where 
there is a pus in the pimples, open them 
with a sterilized needle and press out. 
The greatest care must be exercised in 
opening pus pimples or scars will be 
left. 


Liver spots are such awful looking 
things that it seems one possessing 
them wouid spare no pains to get rid 
of them. These spots are usually large 
roundish, brownish, and sometimes even 
Llackish spots on the face, often cover- 
ing the cheeks entirely. They are caus- 
ed by various conditions,—lack of ex- 
ercise, too much rich, indigestible food, 
blisters, parasites, and the use of poor 
cosmetics. 


Removal of this condition requires 
that the digestion and the health in 
general be given the most careful at- 
tention. Plenty of water must be taken 
between meals, and the skin must be 
kept perfectly clean. Liver spots may 
be given the same treatment that is giv- 
en for freckles, that is if they are treat- 
ed in time, for liver spots and freckles 
are very similar. 


It is really surprising how much trou- 
ble is caused by using towels and wash 
cloths that are not clean. The wash 
cloth must be perfectly clean, and so 
raust the towel, if you wish a perfect 
complexion. The wash cloth should be 
washed and boiled very carefully at 
least once a week, and the towels should 
be immaculate also. The very best soap 
cbtainable is none too good for the face; 
it need not be highly perfumed, but it 
should be of the purest quality ob- 
tainable. 


The use of good powder is not in- 
jurious, it is rather a protection to the 
skin, especially when the skin is ex- 
posed a great deal to inclement weather. 
But one should never go to bed at night 
without first removing every vestige of 
powder, rouge or other cosmetics used 
during the day. Unless you do, the 
skin will become muddy and blotchy be- 
cause the pores will be so clogged up 
that it cannot throw off the waste ma- 
terial properly. 


To sum the whole matter up, to keep 
the complexion of childhood, to keep 
the skin youthful, one must keep clean, 
absolutely clean, and above all things, 
give the skin some time to breathe. Give 
it an opportunity to throw off the waste 
material instead of permitting it to 
remain in the pores and thereby form 
blackheads. Exercise as much as you 
can to keep the blood circulating prop- 
erly, and eat good, plain food. Then, 
if in spite of all these precautions, a 
blackhead or so presents itself, don’t 
lose a minute in getting rid of it, Eter- 
nal vigilance is the price of a good 
complexion. 
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| DOMESTIC SCIENCE | 


WHY NOT EAT FISH AND DO YOUR BIT? 


By Leona Eldridge Porter 


AS the housewife ever stopped 
I] to think that every fish eaten 
is that much gained in solv- 
ing the present problem of 
living? The products of the land are 
conserved by eating those of the sea. 
Fish, although one of the most inex- 
pensive of the muscle-making or pro- 
teid foods, is also one of the least ap- 
preciated and most neglected of all 
elements of the diet in our American 
households. And in most instances the 
reason comes back to the housewife; 
she does not know how to cook her 
fish properly. Yet here is an adequate 
meat substitute, considerably lower in 
price, though equal in food value, which 
in these days of economy and conserva- 
tion she can not afford to neglect. 


Of first importance in the cookery of 
fish is the conserving of its delicate 
flavor: next comes proper seasoning. 
Fish is very similar in its composition 
to an egg and its cooking must be gen- 
tle, else it will become dry and taste- 
less. 

The following is a suggestive list of 
methods of preparing different types of 
fish, with their appropriate sauces, to 
give variety to the menu: 

COD: Baked with sauce: baked with 
oyster stuffing: sliced and baked with 
caper, tomato, egg, onion, or vegetable 
sauce. Boiled with sauce of anchovies, 
or sardines and parsley: or with cream 
sauce or with creamed oysters. 


HALIBUT: Boiled, with clam or 
cream sauce, Scalloped, with cheese. 
Sliced and baked, with egg or green 
pepper sauce. Fried, with tomato sauce 
or with a garnish of crisp salt pork. 


HERRING: Broiled, with cream, 
onion, lemon, or mustard cream sauce 
Rolled and baked in court boullion. 
Fried, with browned butter, or boiled, 
with milk, tomato, or sardine sauce. 


MACKEREL: Baked, with tomato 
stuffing. Broiled, with sauce of cream 
spinach seasoned with tarragon and 
chives, or onions. Fried, with lemon 
sauce. Baked with herbs. Broiled, 
with horseradish and minced ham. 


HERE are two ways of frying 

fish—in deep fat, or by sautéing. 
The deep fat method is preferable for 
fillets and small fish, After cleaning the 
fish should be dried on cheese-cloth or 
paper towels and seasoned with salt 
and pepper and any other desired sav- 
ories, rolled in flour, then in slightly 
beaten egg, diluted with a fourth cup- 
ful of water to each egg, and then in 
fine dry bread-crumbs. The fat should 





On the night that you decide to make 





SMELTS: 


baked. Boiled. Split and broiled, with 
lemon butter. 


Stuffed, crummed, and 


BASS: Baked, with celery stuffing. 
Boiled or steamed, with drawn butter 
and peas. Boiled cr steamed, with oy- 
ster sauce. Broiled with bacon or salt 
pork or any kind of flavored herb but- 
ter. 

PICKEREL OR PIKE: Steamed or 
boiled, with tomato or caper sauce. 
Stuffed and baked with basting of to- 
mato sauce. 

SALMON: Cutlets, wrapped in but- 
tered paper, dusted with salt, pepper, 
and lemon-juice and baked. Fried, with 
‘fines herbes’ butter. Broiled cutlets, 
with brown butter. Cold boiled or 
steamed, with sauce tartare. 

OYSTERS: Scalloped, with crums, 
rice, or in combination with flaked had- 
dock, or cod, Creamed and served in 
teasted pointed roll boats; in brown 
sauce, with a garnish or minced celery. 
Fried, as a garnish to cabbage salad, 
put together with sauce tartare. 

WHITEFISH: Baked, with crums 
and grated cheese. Fried, with a 
sauce containing a little minced ham, 
carrots, onions, and herbs. Broiled, 
with a sauce of court bouillon with 
parsley and lemon-juice. Planked, with 
seasonable vegetables, 


be hot enough to brown a bit of bread 
in forty'counts. Lay the fish in a fry- 
ing-basket, the pieces not touching each 
other, immerse in the fat and fry to a 
golden brown; drain on paper. 

In sautéing, the fish should be dried, 
seasoned and rolled in fine dry bread- 
crumbs. There should be only enough 
fat put in the pan to cover the bottom 
and the fish should be fried until golden 
brown, first on one side and then on 
the other. 


“fish” your headliner for supper sup- 


pose you try one of the following South ern coru-meal dishes to complete the pal- 


atable, war-time menu: 


CORN-MEAL BOSTON BROWN 
BREAD. 

2 Cupfuls Graham Flour 
1 Cupful Sorghum 
1 Teaspoonful Salt 
2 Cupfuls Buttermilk 
1 Cupful Corn-meal 
1 Teaspoonful Soda 

Mix soda with sorghum and make 
as usual Boston brown bread, greas- 
ing tins, and fill half-full. Steam for 
three hours, then slip in oven a few 
minutes to dry out. 


(CREOLE CORN-MEAL 
1 Qt. Sweet Milk 
4 Tablespoonfuls Sugar 
Small lump of Butter 
Salt 
2 Large Tablespoonfuls Corn-meal 
3 Eggs 

Boil milk and sift meal in slowly; 
add butter, sugar and salt. Set aside 
to cool, then add beaten eggs. Put in 
a baking-pan and cook for three-quar- 
ters of an hour. 


PUDDING. 


Editor’s Note.—Miss Porter will be glad to send the recipe for any dish men- 


tioned in this article if a stamped addressed envelope accompanies the request 
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WHEN DREAMS COME TRUE 


Think of the realization of your fondest dream—The perpetu- 
ation of youth and beauty. 


You can make this dream come true by using 
Hygienic Peroxide Vanishing Cream 
a product of a rare order 


Dripping with fragrance and soothing coolness. 


Especially prepared for oily complexions—delightful af- 
ter shaving. Manufactured by :— 


THE OVERTON-HYGIENIC MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 





DELAYS IN DELIVERY 


In case you do not receive your copy of the HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 
as promptly as you have heretofore, please be patient and remember that WE 
ARE AT WAR. Supplies for the troops, both in the American Army and in the 
Armies of our Allies are being handled by every railroad in America. More 
than that, many of the railway employees as well as postal clerks have been 
drafted. Because of these things, second class mail is subject to some delay 


in delivery. We are making every effort to get your copy to you on time, but 
in case it is late, don’t assume that your copy is lost. Just make allowances 
for unforeseen delays, We thank you. 
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Do You Like Good Perfumes? 


THEN TRY 


OUR PERFUMES 


AND 


TOILET WATERS 


If you wish Lasting Perfumes and Toilet Waters in the true flower odors 
use some of these: 

LES FLEURS—A combination of flowers. 

HIGH-BROWN—A fragrant, lasting odor, originated by us. 

DIANANIS—Something new and original. 

LE TREFLE—The true odor of aclover blossom. 


FIOLET, ROSE, CROB APPLE, LILAC, and a number of other popular 
odors. 


we also manufacture a line of Sachet Powders. 


MADEBY 


The Overton- Hygienic Manufacturing Co. 


DEPT. H. C., CHICAGO 
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The HALF-CENTURY is a top-notcher among Negro publications. 
An hour’s reading will furnish you more information, more entertain- 
ment, more inspiration, more delight and more real help than an hour 
spent at your favorite movie theater. Let us send you a free sample 
copy. Write to-day. 














Reasons for Mi-Lady’s Subscribing 


1. To conduct your home more easily and more 
cheaply. 


2. To dress smartly at the lowest cost. 


3. To read the best stories by the leading Col- 
ored writers. 


4. To bring up and train your children better. 


5. To see our own beautiful women depicted 
in the latest and smartest costumes of Dame 
Fashion. 

6. To know the most novel ideas for entertain- 
ing. 

7. To bea leader in the social life of your com- 
munity. 


8. To keep in touch with all that is newest and 
most vital in women’s interests, inside and outside 
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Analysis of a Difficult Problem 


By Dr. M. A. Majors 








Dr. M. A. Majors 


T IS generally conceded that every 
person born into the world is good 
for some particular thing, occas- 
ionally for more than one partic- 

ular thing, Ambition is not of mush- 
room growth; there is something in the 
human mechanism that harmonizes 
with one’s tastes or temperments. This 
something acts as a spur to urge tie 
2ffort to work out the details of some- 
thing that interests the individual and 
it seems that th’s mysterious force has 
the right of way in our being. It is 
called the dominant force and it finally 
grows into a personality, becoming es- 
tablished with the development of the 
ego. 
Although we may not understand it, 
this is the explanation or answer to 
nany difficult problems in our lives. 
t is more than mere instinct to be am- 
ditious, to look upward to hope, to wish 
for, to have, to do, and to be. It is in- 
leed the other part of one’s self almost 
divine. What peculiarity is there to be 
ound in the Colored race different from 
other races, except those imposed by 
different environment? 


Is it true that as human beings the 
only difference is in color and hair? 
Down at the bed rock principle of 
things is there no other difference? 
Yes there is. It is the difference of 
heart, rather than the difference of 
olor and hair that embodies the feel- 
ing of superiority or inferiority. 


W * GRANT that a people long re- 
garded by reason of a light skin 
to be better than those of a dark skin, 
are better by reason only of a differ- 
ence in superior environment, which 
also helps to urge the individual or 
race so blessed to entertain nobler at- 
tributes, and to lessen the tendency to- 
ward hopelessness and misery. It is 
not the dark skin, nor the kinky hair, 
but merely the hopelessness and the 
nisery of those misused by conditions 
of poverty and poor opportunities that 
nultiply the anomaly of the situation. 
As we have already stated there is a 
mysterious, dominant force in all of 
us. Centuries of caste, and the dis- 
honesty of the human heart have all 
‘eft their marks on the oppressed every- 
where. It is not only the Negro who 
struggles under this wanton human hy- 
xocrisy, there are nations in Southern 
Europe that are not as far advanced in 
the scale of noble humanity as is the 
American Negro. 

There have arisen occasionally men 
and women, reformers, so called, but 
really martyrs, who with wisdom and 
the honesty of heart attempted to throt- 





tle caste and prejudice, Men like Lin- 
coln, Garrison, Sumner and Frederick 
Douglas; women like Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, Susan B. Anthony, Mary Wright 
Sewell, and many others who allowed 
honesty of heart to be their ruling pas- 
sion that progress toward human 
brotherhood might be made. They held 
on high the torch of love and truth in 
spite of the strife which it engendered. 
Thus a better era became manifest and 
the security and safety of our race 
was won. 


HE difference in races is apparent 

everywhere. The grades and 
scales of human factors in the social 
stratus, regardless of color or hair be- 
speak not the poverty of human blood 
or color, or hair, but the poverty of the 
human heart which in many centuries 
has dominated the world, and which to- 
day is ruling with a rod of merciless 
inhumanity. 

The American Negro, while far from 
the crest of the hill which has been 
steep and rugged, is doing and has done, 
and will yet do many very remarkable 
things to lessen life’s druggery, while 
yet exhibiting perhaps his share of 
patience and long suffering. From a 
logical point of view, this has been 
his only salvation. These elements in 
Negro character have paved the way 
towards improving his condition, and 
Opportunity just around the corner 
from the city of Preparation is beck- 
oning to him to come her way. 


It would require much space to give 
this subject the proper sifting and word 
analysis, but a metaphor here and there 
must suffice to convey to the reader 
what it would require pages to say. 


VOLUTION has been the process, 
At first a jungle man on the shores 
of Virginia, now stretching through 
three centuries we have the Negro mer- 
chant prince, the banker, the physician, 
lawyer, editor, publisher, druggist, 
great church edifices, Y. M, C. As., and 
large rows of business and resident 
property too collossal to mention. 


Change of environment, bettering of 
opportunities, imbibing liberally of the 
noble attributes of civilization and a 
pure Christianity has worked the 
charm. Often we become perplexed 
with the difficulty of peculiar situations 
as they present thems:lves, and it taxes 
our very soul to restrain ones self. We 
need not regard too seriously the af- 
front by those who assume the “better 
than thou” disposition, and sneer while 
one snarls. It is better by far, to await 
the logical moment that offers the 
chance to show to them some of the 
manifold principles that belong to the 
equation of human excellencies. 


N a train one time, an eminent 

Negro was mistaken for the train 
porter. Later the gentleman met 
the man in the dining car and was 
introduced to his supposed servant. The 
servant proved to be the late Booker T. 
Washington. 

Many men far less important, and 
less dignified would have insolently ag- 
gravated a harmless incident, and per- 
haps created a scene that might have 
cost the entire race much indeed. 

It is as strong as proofs of Holy 
Writ, this line of Armstrong’s “The 
lasting laurels flourish in the shade.” 
Dr. Washington understood the situa- 
tion, He knew that the porters are 


(Continued on page 17) 
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If Your Shoes Are Laced 

i F the tin comes off your shoe laces 

don’t throw them away, Just put 
a few drops of liquid glue on the rag- 
ged ends of the laces and roll them be- 
tween the thumb and forefinger. When 
it dries it will harden and outwear the 
laces.—M. R. T., Oklahoma. 

If You Are Knitting 

Try keeping a piece of paper in your 
knitting bag, and when you come to 
the end of a row, just punch a hole in 
the paper. You will find this a splen- 
did way of keeping count of the rows. 
It is almost impossible to count and 
talk, and it is difficult to count rows 
of knitting especially when you have a 
big piece of work. A crochet hook will 
be found excellent for the purpose of 
picking up dropped stitches.—Mrs. N. 
S., Louisiana. 


A Pancake Hint 

Pancakes can be fried without 
grease. A tablespoonful of salt should 
be tied in a small piece of cotton cloth. 
Have the griddle hot and rub it over 
the griddle carefully. The pancakes 
will bake smoothly—be a nice even 
brown, and will not stick—L. T. D., 
Massachusetts. 


When Winding Yarn 


When winding yarn from the skein 
to the ball take a small piece of paper, 
fold it several times and place the end 
of the yarn in the center, folding the 
end in. Now wind the yarn on the pa- 
per, but always keep one end of the 
paper outside the ball. When the ball 
is finished fasten the last end of the 
yarn by slipping it under a few strands 
or tying loosely. Then pull the paper 
out and begin knitting with the end of 
the yarn that was inside the paper. In 
this way the yarn comes from the in- 
side of the ball, does not become tan- 
gled and the ball will not roll when 
dropped on the floor, The same result 
can be accomplished with a small bot- 
tle. Put the end of the yarn in the bot- 
tle and put in the cork. Wind on the 
yarn keeping the cork end out just a 
little. When you have finished the ball 
pull out the vial. Of course with it 
comes the cork and the end of the yarn 
that was in the bottle—kK. B. I., Ne- 
braska. 

Separating the Yolk From the White 


Eggs may be separated quickly and 
easily by breaking each one in on ordi- 
nary funnel. The white of the egg will 
slip through and leave the yolk unbro- 
ken. In this way they will be separated 
so that no part of the white is left with 
the yolk, a thing that is hard to do oth- 
erwise.—Mrs. I. B. C., Kentucky. 


To Avoid Lifting 


A labor-saving device for moving a 
heavy coal hod, gas heater, mop-pail, 
or any other heavy household article 
try the following: Take a board about 
18 inches square and 12 inches thick. 
Near the edges run a strip of narrow 
molding. Under two ends nail a piece 


PIN MONEY HINTS 


AN EXCHANGE OF IDEAS 
Conducted by HELEN MARTIN 


of wood 4x2x18 inches and place a cas- 
tor or roller in each corner. Paint or 
varnish it and this movable platform 
ready for use. It can be easily poshed 
from place to place with the foot and 
will save lifting heavy objects from 
place to place—Mrs. M. I., Indiana. 
To Clarify Bacon Fat 


It is not necessary to clarify bacon 
fat except for shortening. Then it is 
done in this manner: Put the fat in 
cold water three or four times its bulk, 
boil for twenty minutes and then let 
cool. When the water is nearly cold, 
remove the caked fat carefully, scrape 
any sediment from the bottom and then 
put in a clean skillet and fry two or 
three slices of raw potato in it, taking 
care that it does not scorch. Remove 
the potato and pour into a clean bowl. 
This fat is not so white as lard, but it 
is just splendid for shortening biscuit, 
corn bread and pastry.—H. R., Califor- 
nia. 
Use Up Your Old Pillow Tops 


If you have an old pillow top in the 
attic, or in the bottom of your trunk 
get it out and make yourself a knitting 
bag. ‘Those in crash or linen heavily 
embroidered in colors so much in vogue 
a few seasons ago are splendid for the 
purpose. Fold the cover in the middle, 
whip the ends together and fasten a 
fancy cord across the top.—D. W. T., 
Georgia. 

Some Uses for Kerosine 

A bit of kerosene added to the water 
in which the linoleum is washed will 
keep it as bright and shiny as new. If 
your bathtub is pretty dirty a bit of 
kerosene will make it white. Kerosene 
will remove grease from the kitchen 
sink, and it will remove that cloudy 
milky appearance from the window 
panes. It is splendid to use when 
cleaning a very dirty gas range, as it 
seemingly dissolves the grease. There 
are so many uses to which kerosene 
can be put that it is wise for a house- 
keeper to keep a bottle on hand at all 
times.—I. J. K., Idaho. 


Keeping Cheese Fresh 
A piece of muslin or cheese cloth 
dipped in vinegar and wrapped around 
the cheese will keep it from molding or 
drying. The cheese so treated should 
be kept in a covered dish, or earthen 
jar—Mrs. F. D. B., Texas. 


When Sewing on Fasteners 
Sew on the ball section first, when 
attaching fasteners to a garment, then 
cover the top of the ball with chalk. 
Now place the other side on top of the 
chalk-covered balls and press lightly. 
In this way the spot. where the socket 
section is to be sewed is accurately 
marked.—A. T. A., Missouri. 
For the Traveler 
Whenever it is necessary to carry 
bottles of medicine, perfume or other 
toilet articles on the journey, it is a 
splendid idea to dip the tops in melted 
paraffin to avoid the danger of leak- 
age.—V. L. S., Florida. 


Analysis of a Different Problem 


(Continued from page 16) 


Colored and he was Colored. He was 
in the Pullman car, and he was wise 
enough to understand the possibility 
and the plausibility of the traveler’s 
mistake. Let us get ourselves shaped 
up to the belief that the difference in 
people is not in color and the kind of 


hair, but that it is the condition of 
the heart, that makes one feel that he 
is better than some one else. 
“Worth makes the man, the want of it 
the fellow, 
And all the rest is leather and pru- 
nella.” 
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IT BLEACHES! 
RO- Z OL also clears the com- 


plexion of all blemishes. 


Keeps the skin Smooth—Firm—Fresh 
and Youthful looking. Will positively re- 


move blackheads, liver splotches, tan, pimples and 
freckles. 


Contains nothing that can possibly 


injure the most sensitive skin. 





PS Price 25 Cents 
FORIGINAL > 
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IN OUR FEBRUARY NUMBER 
“HER VALENTINE” 


BY MATTIE M. JORDAN 


A story that is distinctly “different” by the author of “Dreams,” ‘Crinkle- 
berry Lane’s Christmas,” etc. There are also a number of other special articles 
of general interest. % 








LOWER PRICES DESPITE THE WAR 


An acceptable and appropriate gift 
for a Christmas or Birthday Present 


SEEEESES 


No. 1075— 

Ladies’ Convertable Bracelet 
Watch, extra heavy gold plated 
good finish, with nickel jeweled 
movement, and a detachable, con- 
vertable self adjusting braclet, to 
fit any size wrist. Watch can be 
worn on guard chain or chatelaine 
pin. Our net price $4.50 each. 





No. 120. 


No. 120— 

Gents, Octagon shape, 12 
size, open, thin model watch, 
5 year gold filled case, fitted 
with a Swiss, nickel adjusted 
7 jewel lover escapement 
movement, gold filled solder- 
ed links Waldemar chain, 
with fancy engraved gold 
filled cigar cutter combina- 
tion. Each put up complete 
in Octagon shape velvet lin- 
ed display box as illustrated, 
attractive low price, $6.50 


each. No. 1075. 





Sent by mail or express, charges prepaid on receipt of price. If on receipt 
you do not find this to be the best value to be had for the money, or if you 
are not fully satisfied, return to us at our expense, and we will cheerfuliy 
refund your money. . 


THE CHICAGO WATCH & JEWELRY CO. 
5207 S. STATE ST. DEPT. 412. 





DO YOU KNOW? 


How many of our readers know the real spirit underly- 
ing the publication of the HALF-CENTURY Maga- 
zine? Do you realize that unless you do know, the 
HALF-CENTURY cannot be of real value and 
service to you. Hence, we are going to tell you. 


WHAT THE PUBLISHERS OF 
THE H. C. ARE DOING 


The Publishers of the HALF-CENTURY are getting 
out a first-class magazine—one that is conceded to 
be a credit to the race. In the field of fiction, for 
example, they are sparing no pains or cost to make 
it the best, their foremost aim being to encourage 
writers among our people having the gift and tal- 
ent for short-story writing, paying for all available 
literary products. It stands to reason that the 
greater the patronage accorded to the magazine, 
the greater the circulation, the more the publish- 
ers can afford to pay for stories, 


IT’S UP TO YOU 


Therefore, it’s up to you to take a direct and active 
interest in helping to build and push the circulation 
to the point where the publishers can pay gener- 
ously for all literary products that in their judg- 
ment are available. To help build you up in this 
way means for you to help build up our circula- 
tion. All depends on co-operation. 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 


All who are sincerely interested in the success of the 
magazine can help themselves by filling out the 
enclosed coupon and sending the same to us at 
once now while you have it in mind. 


HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE, 
5202 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: 


I am interested in your plan to build up the race 
through the enlarged circulation of your excellent home 
magazine, and you may enter my subscription for one 
year for which find enclosed One Dollar, 


I a a IN te pas 


THE HALF-CENTURY MAGAZINE 


If It’s Funny—Laugh! 


THE CROWNING MISERY 

Kind Old Gent (to a ragged urchin) 
—“Well, my little man, what is the 
matter?” 

Sorrowing Youth (crying bitterly) — 
“Boo hoo,—me farver’s pinched fer 
killin’ a copper—boo hoo—an’ me muv- 
ver’s got small pox—ba-a—an’ I ain’t 
had no brekfus’—an’—an’—” 

Kind Old Gent—“Dear, dear, how 
dreadful!” 

Sorrowing Youth—“An’ I ain’t got 
no money to go ter the movin’ pick- 
shers.”—Life. 


A STEADY FOLLOWER 
Black—“And when you eloped with 
the girl, did her father follow you?” 
Brown—“Did he? Rather! He’s liv- 
ing with us yet. 


DOW N-TO-DATE 

Salesman—This typewriter is equip- 
ped with all the latest and most neces- 
sary feminine attachments.” 

Prospective Purchaser — “Feminine 
attachments?” 

Salesman—“Yes; there is a small 
mirror, a miniature clock, a powder box 
and a thermometer—all the things that 
the modern office girl has to consult 
frequently.” 


OTHERWISE THEY WERE ALL RIGHT 

Salesman—‘Do the shoes fit, ma- 
dam?” 

Madam—“Oh, yes; they fit me per- 
fectly; but they hurt me terribly when 
I try to walk.” 


Says Old Mr. Grumpy, 
Whose learning is wide, 
“A stitch in the vest 
Is worth two in the side.” 
A REMINDER 

“She seemed pleased with your so- 
ciety last evening.” 

“Yes; she said I reminded her of a 
loved and lost one. Has she lost a 
sweetheart by death?” 

“Nope; all she ever lost by death was 
her bulldog.” 


PITILESS 

The Tramp—“Some men have no 
hearts. I’ve been a-tellin’ that feller 
that I am dead broke and have to sleep 
out doors.” 

His Friend—“Didn’t that fetch him?” 

The Tramp—“Naw. He tol’ me he 
was a-doin’ the same thing, and had to 
pay the doctor for tellin’ him to do it.” 


FOLLOWING INSTRUCTIONS CAREFULLY 
Youth (with the noisy tie)—“I sent 
you some suggestions telling you how 
to make your paper more interesting. 
Have you carried out my idea?” 
Editor—“Did you meet the office boy 
with the waste-paper basket as you 
came up-stairs?” 
Youth—“Yes, I did.” 
Editor—‘Well, he was carrying out 
your ideas.” 


FOREWARNED 

While walking along the street an 
epileptic dropped in a fit and was quick- 
ly rushed to a hospital. Upon remov- 
ing his coat one of the nurses found 
a piece of paper pinned to the lining, 
on which was written: 

“This is to inform the house surgeon 
that this is just a plain fit—not appen- 
dicitis. My appendix has already been 
removed twice.” 


HIS NUMBER 

Teacher—“I’m surprised at you, Sam- 
my Jones, that you cannot tell me when 
Christopher Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica! What does the chapter heading 
of last week’s lesson read?” 

Sammy Jones—‘Columbus—1492.” 

Teacher—“Well, isn’t that plain 
enough?” 

Sammy Jones—“‘Yes’m, but I thought 
that was his telephone number.” 


NOT NECESSARILY 

A hungry customer seated himself at 
a table in a restaurant and ordered a 
chicken pie. When it arrived he raised 
the crust and sat gazing at the con- 
tents for a while. Finally he called the 
waiter. “Look here, George,” he said, 
“what did I order?” 

“Chicken pie, sir.” 

“And what-have you brought me?” 

“Chicken pie, sir.” 

“Chicken pie, you rascal!” the custo- 
mer replied. “Chicken pie! Why, there 
is riot a piece of chicken in it, and never 
was.” 

“That’s right, 
chicken in it.” 

“Then why do you call it chicken pie? 
I never heard of such a thing.” 

“That’s all right. There don’t have 
to be no chicken in chicken pie. There 
ain’t no dog in dog biscuits, is there?” 


sir, there ain’t no 


SAFETY FIRST 

Rufus Jackson, a well known char- 
acter in Mississippi lay on his death- 
hed. 

“T cain’t leave yo’ lak dis Mandy. Yo’ 
gittin’ ol’ an’ cain’t wo’k no mo.’ Gin I 
die yo’ mus’ marry anothah man.” 

“Naw, naw,’ answered the good wife, 
sobbing. “I couldn’t marry no othah 
man, ’cause den I’d hab two husban’s 
in heaven.” 

Rufus pondered a minute, then sud- 
denly his face brightened. 

“Mandy, I tell yo’ what, yo’ go mar- 
ry Jim Wilson. He’s a kin’ man, but 
he ain’t no membah o’ de church, so 
co’se he cain’t go to heaven.” 


INSPIRED 

“Children,” said the teacher to her 
class in composition, “you should not 
attempt any flights of fancy, but write 
what is in you.” 

As a result of this advice, eight year 
old Archibald passed in the following 
composition: 

“We should not attempt any flites of 
fancy, but rite just what is in us. In 
me there is my stummick, lungs, liver, 
two apples, two cakes and my dinner.” 


So IT IS 
Teacher—‘What is the plural of 
‘man’ Johnny?” 
Johnny— Men.” 
Teacher—“Correct. 
plural of ‘baby’?” 
Johnny—“Twins.” 


And what is the 


RATHER PREMATURE 
Madeline—“She and her fiance are 
always quarreling.” 
Jacqueline—“‘Yes, isn’t it dreadful! 
Why don’t they wait until they’re mar- 
ried.” 


SAW THE POINT 
Fred—“I ask her if I could see her 
home.” 
Frank—“And what did she say?” 
Fred—“Said she would send me a 
picture of it.” 








